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ONLY LIFE IS WEALTH. 


¢¢°[*HE question for the Nation is not how much labor it em- 

ploys,: but -how much life it produces. There ts no 
wealth but ife—life, including all its powers of love, of joy, and’ 
of admiration. That country is richest which nourishes the 
greatest number of .noble and happy human beings; that man 
is richest who, having: perfeciec the functions of his own life to 
the utmost, has also the widest helpful influence, both personal 
and by means of his possessions, over the lives of others.” 


These words of Ruskin, written for England nearly half a century ago, 
contain universal and eternal truth, and are equally applicable to America 
to-day. As a people we are becoming rich with unprecedented rapidity. 
Field, forest, mine and factory are pouring forth their golden treasures, 
and our commerce is with all the ends of the earth. Our great business 
and commercial combinations are the wonder of the times. Labor-saving 
inventions are multiplying production beyond all precedent. All this is 
well if rightly used, but it must not be forgotten that all this is of only 
secondary importance, and is only vanity and vexation of spirit unless it 
contributes to greater, purer and happier living. All material wealth is 
only raw product for the great factory of humanity, and, like any other 
raw material, is valueless unless it is consumed in the production of the 
higher product. Here the transmutation must be from the material to 
the spiritual. The finished product must be God-like men and women, 
and free, joyous, happy, pure childhood for all the children of the nation. 
The chief workers in this factory are the teachers in the schools, who must 
look up, not down. To make wealth-producers is good, and not an un- 
worthy object of the schools ; but to produce good men and women is far 
greater. We have no wealth and no opportunity and no duty that are 
comparable to the wealth and the opportunity that efficient universal edu- 
cation gives; and no other duty confronts us that is half so important. 
THERE IS NO WEALTH BUT Lire.—Adantic Educational Fournal. 


THE one significant educational problem stated in noblest 
form is this: Given pupils, teachers, parents, buildings, appa- 
ratus, courses of study, time, opportunity, influences; required 
men and women of high moral character enrolled in the noble 
army of those who serve their day and generation, and so con- 
tribute their proper share to the progress of mankind. 

—Frederick Allison Tupper. 
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HAVE met a significant Chinese le- 
gend. Itruns somewhat in this way: 
From their heavenly abodes the three 
great religious teachers of the Chinese, 
smitten with sorrow at the degeneracy of 
their people, returned to the earth to dis- 
cover some one whom they might com- 
mission as reformers. After long search 
they came upon an old man sitting as 
guardian of a fountain. So wise and good 
were his answers to the questions of the 
heavenly visitants that they at once de- 
-cided upon him as the precise person for 
the great task. But when they proposed 
the mission to him he replied: ‘‘It is the 
upper part only that is of flesh and blood; 
the lower part is of stone. I can talk 
about virtue and good works, but I can- 
not rise from my seat to perform any 
righteous acts.’’ 

Does not the legend accurately tell a 
very usual state and feeling? Who does 
not know immensely better than he does? 
Who, though he can talk well of high 
and holy deeds, has not often been con- 
scious of a petrified inability toward 
translating the dreaming of holy deeds 
into a veritable doing them? Not yet 
has the plaint of the ancient Roman poet 
ceased. ‘‘I know the better, but the 
worse I follow.’’ That man sitting there 
by the fountain, with clear head and urg- 
ing heart, but—with stone legs, must not 
our own experience declare that he is too 
frequently a most true symbol of our- 
selves? Where is there help for us? Who 
can confer ability? Whocan change for 
us the stone legs to those of flesh and 
blood? Prof. Drummond’s concise state- 
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ment of being Christian used to be— 
‘Friendship with Jesus Christ.’? And 
Christ solicits our friendship. He be- 
came our brother that He might win it, 
and so yield us an interpenetrating Divine 
help. Accept real, personal friendship 
with Jesus Christ, count this the supreme 
and most precious thing in life; bid this 
dominate you, and you shall surely find 
a great and grand ability of righteousness 
pervading you. How many times have 
I seen the weakest—the slaves of evil 
habits—thus made victoriously strong. 
“TI can doall things through Christ, who 
strengtheneth me’’—the apostolic jubi- 
lance may be yours and mine.—/oyi. 


TRAINING in character is first; accum- 
ulation of property will follow. Fit a 
boy for great living and you unfit him 
for prison. Make him master of himself 
and he will master things. The state 
has nothing else in view in maintaining 
a system of free education than the per- 
petuation of its life through the enrich- 
ment of the individual character of its 
citizens. The output of our schools must 
warrant the expenditure. The teacher 
must prove his claim to better compensa- 
tion by the better service he renders. 
Buildings and equipment are at best but 
contributory agencies. The world wants 
men in every department of human en- 
deavor. We have mastered the problems 
of property with marvelous rapidity. The 
state is now turning its attention to the 
greater problems of men. We are learn- 
ing that people cannot be contented un- 
less they are busy, and that they cannot 
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enjoy life without mental training suffi- 
cient to compass its meaning. Is there a 
sin spot anywhere? Put a school there 
and decorate that school as you would a 
king’s palace. Enlarge the educational 
plant and free it from the smirch of poli- 
tics and the stain of prejudice. Let the 
schools help to create men and women 
who have true proportions—breadth of 
mind, depth of soul, and height of ambi- 
tion that is limited only by justice and 
brotherly love. Teachers must give their 
trained and consecrated service to turn 
into the intellectual and industrial life of 
our times men and women who shall be 
good home-builders, who shall have ca- 
pacity for social, intellectual, civil and 
commercial greatness, who shall be in 
every sense complete citizens.— Supt. D. 
A. Lambright. 


To entertain children with the marvels 
of nature is supposed to contribute to 
their culture; to drill them in observa- 
tion and classification is supposed to in- 
crease their power; to give them an in- 
sight into the order, harmony and unity 
of nature is to contribute to poise of char- 
acter. But all this may be done and 
leave the child helpless in the immediate 
environment in which he lives. The 
child studies nature while the garbage 
heap in the back yard breeds flies for his 
own home and all his neighbors, the 
borer destroys his peach trees, and the 
codling moth hisapples. His own home 
is without trees and flowers—a bare shel- 
ter from the rain. Nature study in the 
school shows results in the improved san- 
itation and beautifying of the home; in 
the growing of fruits and vegetables. 
This need not detract from the culture 
value of this study. Man becomes a stu- 
dent of nature in order that he may gain 
control over nature. Man in ignorance 
is the victim of his environment; with 
scientific insight, man’s environment 
comes to be the docile instrument in his 
hand which he uses for the realization of 
his ends.— Wickliffe Rose. 


‘Out of the heart are the issues of 
life,’’ said the wise man. The universal 
judgment of mankind has always con- 
firmed the truth of this saying. It arises 
from the instinctive sense of social self- 
preservation. That a man is true, gen- 
uine, sincere, that he can be relied on in 
every relation of life, is of absolute neces- 
sity to the preservation of society, and 
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consequently of far more importance than 
intellectual or artistic ability. In the 
mad struggle and rush of affairs, how- 
ever, one is apt to throw chief emphasis 
on mental brilliancy, shrewdness, brains, 
as we say, because these bring worldly 
success. Hence, the following homely 
words from the San Francisco Bulletin 
are well worth keeping in mind: ‘‘Asa 
man grows older he perceives that the 
moral qualities are worth a good deal 
more in friendship than the intellectual 
qualities, and that no brilliancy of mind, 
no charm of conversation can make up 
for lack of loyalty, charity and generosity 
in social intercourse. Young men of 
brains are disposed to value mainly men- 
tal power in other people, and it is a 
human quality to forgive much in men 
and women of genius. This is a false 
appreciation of the respective values of 
mentality and the moral qualities. The 
time comes when a man learns that un- 
selfishness and affection are better in wife 
or friend than intellectual power accom- 
panied by intense self-love. Fortunate 
the man who does not come to this knowl- 
edge too late.’’ 


Wuat is the one thing we want to cul- 


tivate the most of all? I have one word 
for it which some of you have heard be- 
fore, but which I wish to repeat—‘‘ Eu- 
phoria.’? Euphoria means super-abund- 
ance of health. It is that human energy 
which is the surplus over and above what 
we need to keep the heart beating, the 
nerves strong, the muscles tense. It is. 
the raw material out of which every form 
of success in life is made. It is the play 
instinct. It is the feeling which we have 
on a spring morning when we wish to get 
up and shout, when our food is well di- 
gested, and we are brought to feel that 
primeval joy of being alive, which I be- 
lieve is the mother of all kinds of joy, 
greater than all others put together ; the 
joy with which the ambition of winning 
wealth, or fame, or glory, is not to be 
compared—the joy of being alive. That 
song of life! The song of the intellectual 
life! The song of the stars! The song 
that heralded creation! The song which 
every soul in a healthy body is rendering 
up to God in all that it does. Evphoria, 
this play instinct, is spontaneity. It is 
the energy that makes the discoveries of 
the scientists, paints the pictures of the 
artists, that has done everything that is. 
great or good in the world. There have 
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been invalids who have done great and 
good work, but they have done it at the 
expense of the body. The body is the 
battery which generates euphoria. I be- 
lieve that Christian manhood and Chris- 
tian womanhood is the product, toa larger 
extent than we have ever thought before, 
of good physical health.—Stanley Hall, 
in Physical Education. 


Too many teachers limit their useful- 
ness in the school because they do not 
put enthusiasm fnto their work. They 
simply teach six hours in the day for five 
days in the week. Do your pupils seem 
to be listless and indifferent? Whose 
fault is it? There has been considerable 
agitation in this country for better wages, 
and for much-needed improvements in 
the schoolhouses. These will never come 
unless the teachers are interested and 
have the courage to ask for those things 
that are needed. Don’t stop with a 
single request. Keep asking until you 
get what you want. Those directors who 
are most opposed to improvements will 
admire and respect determination and en- 
thusiasm. ‘‘If you can impress people 
with the conviction that you feel what 
you say, they will pardon many short- 
comings, and above all, study, study !’’ 


Virtue is the first and most necessary 
of those endowments that belong to a 
man ora gentleman. As the foundation 
of this there ought early to be imprinted 
on his mind a true notion of God.—Locke. 


The common school is the greatest dis- 
covery ever made by man. Other social 
organizations are curative and remedial; 
this is a preventive and antidote. They 
come to heal diseases and wounds; this 
to make the physical and moral frame in- 
vulnerable to them.—AHorace Mann. 


Education is the training of a human 
being with a view to make him all he 


may become. The proper meaning of 
the word education is not a drawing out, 
but a training up, as vines are trained to 
lay hold of and rise by means of what is 
stronger than themselves.— Spalding. 


Happy is the man who learns early in 
life what he is best fitted for and who 
bends all his energies to preparing him- 
self more thoroughly for the particular 
vocation to which his abilities can be best 
applied. No use spoiling a good farmer 
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to make a poor preacher or a good mer- 
chant to become an ordinary lawyer, doc- 
tor or teacher. If each could know for 
what he is best fitted and devote his en- 
ergies to becoming proficient in that par- 
ticular line, there would be fewer failures 
and far greater contentment in the world. 
Teachers can do much to help pupils dis- 
cover for themselves what calling in life 
would be suitable for them to follow. 


‘* DID you ever stop to think how much 
better off we would be if we couldn’t 
read?’ I heard an intelligent old gen- 
tleman ask his companion in the street 
car. There was something of truth in 
the implication. Assuredly we would 
avoid many of the evils of our day it we 
were not such gluttonous readers. If we 
did not read so much about what other 
people think and do, we would have more 
time to think and do for ourselves. A 
nation of readers would probably become 
a mediocre nation. We will grow out of 
the fault. Weare in our day rioting in 
cheap reading matter, for the first time 
in the history of the world, and the im- 
portance of reading—I mean, of course, 
the hit-or-miss omnivorous reading that 
most of us do—is no doubt greatly over- 
estimated. Once in a while I come across 
a man who does little reading in quantity 
but much thinking, and am struck anew 
with the originality of such.—/athjinder. 


Say informed; not posted; try to go, 
not try and go; you ought, not you had 
ought; the foregoing, not the above; I 
think or suspect (not expect) a thing has 
occurred ; seldom if ever, not seldom or 
never ; feel well, not feel good ; feel bad, 
not feel badly ; I must go, not I have got 
to go; fewer (not less) pupils or mem- 
bers ; just as lief, not just as soon ; really 
good, not real good; a person, not a 
party ; wholesome food, healthful climate, 
not healthy food or climate ; make an ex- 
periment, not try an experiment; ar- 
range, prepare or mend, not fix.— Zeacher. 


May I venture the advice, Don’t talk 
too much? Teaching (and I use the 
word to mean the presentation of work to 
a class) teaching is not all explanation. 
Some one says, ‘‘The talking teacher is 
not the telling teacher,’’ and we all ac- 
knowledge the truth of the statement. 
Let the children talk, and above all, let 
the children think. I can recall feeling 
distinctly disappointed at having my 
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teacher tell me facts that I had succeeded 
in thinking out for myself, and wanted to 
tell her. And I don’t doubt that many 
of my classmates shared my feeling. I 
have faith in the reasoning power of the 
child, and I want you to have. Give 
him a chance to show you whether he 
can reason. Let him work at the why of 
things. Pre-digested breakfast foods may 

lease the popular palate, but predigested 
acts, served in the form of memory tab- 
lets, are sure, sooner or later, to pall upon 
the intellectual appetite, even of youth. 
Give your pupils something to do, and 
then stand aside and let them do it.— 
Popular Educator. 


A CERTAIN man who was widely known 
in Cleveland, representing one of the old- 
est families in Northern Ohio, had many 
peculiarities. Among these was a re- 
markably fastidious care for forms of 
speech and pronunciation. One day, 
when he was standing on the little land- 
ing at his island home, he slipped in 
some manner and went into the water 
with a resounding splash. ‘There were a 
number of visitors on the island, and 
several of them were at the landing when 
the proprietor fell in. Among them was 
an old lady, who shrieked direfully as the 
host disappeared. ‘‘ He’ll be drown’ded,”’ 
she wailed—‘‘ he’ll be drownd-ed!’’ Just 
then the waters parted and the head of 
the victim of the accident appeared above 
the surface. Coughing and sputtering, 
he looked toward the agitated old lady. 
‘Drowned, you old idiot,’’ he roared— 
‘*drowned !’? Then they fished him out. 


An ideal teacher must first of all be an 
ideal man or woman. It is not enough 
that a teacher does not lie or swear or 
cheat. There are plenty of people trying 
to teach school who do not do any of 
these things, and yet they do very little 
teaching. No one teaches well unless he 
has the respect of pupils, and he cannot 
have that unless he is a self-respecting 
character. If he is this, he will be neat 
in person, regular in his mode of life, 
honorable in his treatment of others, and 
sincere in his purpose to make the most 
of himself and do the most he can for 
others. An efficient teacher will be well 
informed. He will know what has oc- 
curred in the world, and what is happen- 
ing every day. If he knows only a little 
about numbers and geography and the 
like, and does little but go over the rou- 
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tine of these things year after year, he 
will shrivel up and ought to blow away. 
He must read the newspapers and maga- 
zines and the best books, and he must 
travel and see things if he would be of 
much use to a school.—. S. Draper. 


A SCHOOL principal was asked how he 
managed to advance his pupils in all 
their studies so much more rapidly than 
his predecessor had done. His reply is 
worthy of note: ‘‘I make it a point to 
bring them along as rapidly as possible 
in reading. In the primary grades I give 
more time to this exercise than is cus- 
tomary in other schools, and I persuade 
or entice the pupils of the higher grades 
to read books, newspapers and maga- 
zines, anything wholesome that will give 
them practice and at the same time in- 
struct them. Every day we spend from 
fifteen to twenty minutes asking and an- 
swering questions about what we have 
read. Toexcite curiosity we post the most 
important caption lines from the columns 
of the newspapers. The next morning 
nearly all the older scholars are prepared 
to give particulars on the subject of the 
previous day’s bulletins. If I can get 
our scholars to read, it is easy to induce 
them to study; by as much as they be- 
come more expert in reading, so much is 
the labor of pursuing their other studies 
reduced and their enjoyment of this work 
heightened.” — Western Teacher. 


WHEN the last man in the line in the 
graduating class at West Point came for- 
ward to receive his diploma there was a 
partially concealed grin of the sheepish 
type on his fair, round face. As he sa- 
luted with the stiffness of a manikin on 
wires a cheer went up from his fellow- 
cadets. The cheer fell and rose, and 
died away and rose again. The round 
face turned red, the square chin slightly 
quivered, the bright gray eyes suddenly 
dimmed. The President smiled. Again 
the cheer arose, louder, fuller than before. 
It was a cry of encouragement, a shout 
of sympathy, a strident declaration of 
full equality. It was the symbol of a 
soulful process that was designed to draw 
the opposing ends of the class to a 
common center. The glittering staff had 
lauded the men whose brains had placed 
them first in the race for honors; the 
gtay-coated lads lifted the last man on a 
stormy war of cheers and swept him 
beside the clever youngster who proudly 
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led the line—cadets all, comrades all, one 
for all and all for one! The last man in 
the line stiffened as he took his diploma. 
His chin grew rigid, his eyes brightened. 
And again the cheer of good fellowship 
arose. God bless the boys! 


Wuart our pupils think ten years hence 
about our teaching is much more import- 
ant than what they think now. A bright 
pupil once said of a teacher who had 
gained some reputation, ‘‘ We thought 
he was perfection until we found him 
out.’ The saddest part of finding out 
dishonesty or insincerity in those the pu- 
pil has reverenced and trusted is the 
moral shock which may weaken his faith 
in humanity and his own purpose to be 
good and true.—Ohio Teacher. 


A PROMINENT public school inspector 
says that he has observed one almost 
infallible sign pointing to the excellent 
teacher. This is the quality and quan- 
tity of tone used in addressing pupils. 
So sure is this a test that, he says, the 
right sort of voice means certain pro- 
motion. Reasons for this are evident. 
An even, well-controlled voice of pleasing 


quality shows that the user of the voice 
has acquired self-control; and the self- 
controlled person is the one who can 


control others. Here is a hint worth dol- 
lars to hundreds of teachers: Cultivate 
your speaking voice, and try to have it 
indicate a corresponding control of your 
entire physical, mental, and spiritual 
organism. The effect of the cultivated 
voice is not merely to soothe, but also to 
charm; and no small part of its influence 
lies in the imitation which, uncon- 
sciously, it inspires.—/Popular Educator. 


A RECENT writer in the American Jour- 
nal of Education advocates in a convinc- 
ing way the duty of every teacher to 
take and read regularly some educational 
paper. The statement is made that many 
young teachers fail to form the habit 
merely from oversight, but are ready to 
admit its desirability when their atten- 
tion is once called to the important ben- 
efits to be obtained. Every worker in a 
special profession, like that of teaching, 
should become familiar with the freshest 
thought of the ablest workers in the same 
line. Not to do sois to suffer stagnation ; 
and stagnation means ultimate decay and 
death, To keep up with the times means 
to increase one’s efficiency as a teacher, 
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his real helpfulness to his pupils, and his 
value to his employers. Hence self-in- 
terest is concerned, and higher salaries 
lie directly along the line of earnest and 
faithful efforts at self-culture. The writer 
referred to cites the exceptional but most 
praiseworthy practice of a certain county 
superintendent of schools, who regularly 
included among the questions asked of 
each applicant for a teacher’s certificate 
this one, ‘‘ What educational publication 
do you take?’’ At the close of his exami- 
nation he remarked: ‘‘I hold that no 
person is qualified to teach who is not 
sufficiently interested in his profession to 
subscribe to some educational paper. If 
you have not already done so, you will 
please look over the samples of various 
publications on my table and make your 
selection. No certificate will be granted 
to any who fails in this point.’’ 


ALL words are spiritual—nothing is 
more spiritual than words. Whence are 
they? Along how many thousands and 
tens of thousands of years have they 
come ?—those eluding, fluid, beautiful, 
fleshless realities, Mother, Father, Water, 
Earth, Me, This, Soul, Tongue, House, 
Fire. What name a city has— what 
name a state, river, sea, mountain, wood, 
prairie, has—is no indifferent matter. 
All aboriginal names sound good. I was 
asking for something savage and luxur- 
iant, and behold here are the aboriginal 
names. I see how they are being pre- 
served. They are honest words,—they 

ive the true length, breadth, depth. 

hey all fit. Mississippi !—the word 
winds with chutes—it rolls a stream 
three thousand miles long. Ohio, Con- 
necticut, Ottawa, Monongahela, all fit. 
Names are magic. One word can pour 
such a flood through the soul. To-day I 
will mention Christ’s before all other 
names. Grand words as names are still 
left. What is it that flows through me 
at the sight of the word Socrates, or Cin- 
cinnatus, or Alfred of the olden time—or 
at the sight of the word Columbus, or 
Shakespeare, or Rousseau, or Mirabeau 
—or at the sight of the word Washing- 
ton, or Jefferson, or Emerson? Names 
are a test of the esthetic and of spiritual- 
ity. A delicate, subtle something there 
is in the right name—an undemonstrable 
nourishment—that exhilarates the soul. 
Masses of men, unaware what they like, 
lazily inquire what difference there is 
between one name and another. But the 
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few fine ears of the world decide for them 
—the masses being always as eligible as 
any whether they know it or not. All 
that immense volumes, and more than 
volumes, can tell, is conveyed in the 
right name. The right name of a city, 
state, town, man or woman, is a per- 
petual feast to the zsthetic and musical 
nature.— Whitman, in Atlantic Monthly. 


THE late Frederick Temple once gave 
the following outline of what he consid- 
ered really gentlemanly conduct: ‘‘ The 
man who is thoroughly unselfish in all 
small things, he is the man in regard of 
whom it is quite impossible for you not 
to feel: ‘That man is a gentleman.’ Let 
his rank in society be what it may, let 
him be ignorant of the ordinary conven- 
tionalities of social intercourse, still, if 
the man be truly self-sacrificing, if, in his 
ordinary relations with his fellows, there 
is true and genuine unselfishness, it is im- 
possible for any man who has much to 
do with him not to feel, ‘That man isa 
gentleman.’ I don’t care whether he is 
learned or not, whether he is educated or 
not; I don’t care if he be ever so poor; 
the man who constantly shows that he is 


giving himself up for the sake of other 
people, that man is at heart and in re- 
ality one of Nature’s gentlemen, and this 
is the way in which he shows it.’’ 


A puplit learns to express his thoughts 
correctly only in one way—by much 
practice in expressing them orally and in 
writing. Expression is the soul of mental 
life. Clearness and conciseness of ex- 
pression are most surely attained through 
the use of the pen in the expression of 
original thought. Frequent exercises in 
writing short compositions on familiar 
subjects from outlines is a valuable exer- 
cise, and should extend through the 
grammar grades. A pupil should never 
be required to write on a subject that he 
does not know something about, or about 
which he cannot get information from the 
library. Require him to rewrite the 
composition until each of the principal 
points is brought out and properly re- 
lated. Revision by the pupil is the most 
helpful assistance. Only the most ludic- 
rous mistakes should be corrected by the 
teacher. Over-criticism or unjust censure 
discourages beginners. The art of ex- 
pressing thought concisely and clearly 
is acquired by few, and by them only by 
much practice and careful revision. 
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THE Rev. Elijah Kellogg, known to 
school boys far and wide for his ‘‘ Sparta- 
cus’’ speeches, was a most unconven- 
tional minister. There are many stories 
of his daring on sea and land. So un- 
daunted was he that his influence over 
sailors and other men of adventurous life 
was very great. When he was settled at 
Harpswell, he had on his farm a bull that 
had become exceedingly trying and even 
dangerous to visitors, who liked to take 
a short cut across the pasture. The bull, 
said Mr. Kellogg, must be disciplined, 
and taught some slight respect for 
humankind. He therefore harnessed the 
animal to the front wheels of a heavy 
cart, preparatory to driving him over the 
road and showing him who was master. 
But before the guiding ropes had been 
adequately arranged the bull took to the 
woods in a mad rush, leaving fragments 
of the cart-wheels and harness on his 
trail. The little minister was not to be 
outdone. The next day at flood-tide he 
lured the bull to the end of the wharf by 
a tempting display of fodder, and watch- 
ing his opportunity shoved him into the 
bay. Then he jumped astride his back, 
and with the prowess of a ‘‘ broncho- 
buster’’ thrust his head under water until 
the creature was conquered. Thereafter 
he was a law-abiding beast. 


OvR youth should learn to forecast the 
future as the condition of wisdom. Tree- 
planting is a discipline in foresight—it is 
always planting for the future. If the 
hundreds of thousands of pupils attending 
the schools of Pennsylvania should each 
plant two trees, as is attempted in some 
of our States, we would have over two 
million trees planted inasingle year. At 
an early day, when public interest is duly 
awakened, more than this may be ex- 
pected. Hence this subject should be 
taught in our schools. The objection at 
once arises, ‘‘the course of study is 
already overcrowded,’’ and this fact I 
admit. But the requisite talks on trees, 
their value and beauty, need occupy byt 
a few hours at different times. In some 
large cities, there may be little or no 
room for tree-planting, and no call for 
even a half-holiday for this work; but 
even there such talks, or the memorizing 
of suitable selections on trees, on the 
designated day, would be useful. Such 
oral lessons will lead our youth to realize 
that trees are the grandest products of 
nature and form the finest drapery that 
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adorns this earth in all lands. Thus 
taught, they will wish to plant and pro- 
tect trees, whether forest, fruit, or orna- 
mental. Like grateful children, trees 
bring rich filial returns, and compensate 
a thousand-fold for all the care they cost. 
Such love of trees, implanted in the 
school and fostered in the home, will 
make our youth practical arborists. The 
maples which I planted when a mere 
boy before the old homestead, now stately 
trees, have added new charms to that 
beautiful spot to which I deem it a privi- 
lege to make an annual visit. Among 
the memories of my boyhood, no day 
recurs with such satisfaction as that then 
devoted to tree-planting. The interest 
thus awakened has grown with years. I 
should be thankful if I could help put an 
equally grateful experience into the 
memories of the youth of Pennsylvania 
on their Arbor Days—one which they 
will never forget. Let me urge each one 
on these annually recurring days to plant 
trees, vines, shrubs, or flowers around 
the home, even if there is no room on the 
school grounds. Thus an impress will 


be made on minds, as well as grounds, 
happy and lasting.—2. G. Northrop. 


Not able scholars, but capable women, 
is what the girl students of our colleges 
desire chiefly to become, says Miss Eliza- 
beth McCracken. The _ college-bred 
woman should be, and she generally is, 
a person of resources. ‘‘ Not long ago,”’ 
writes Miss McCracken in the Outlook, 
‘‘an acquaintance, to whom I had just 
told the good news of the continuous ad- 
vancement of a mutual friend in her 
chosen occupation, said in comment: ‘It 
is not so much because she is brilliant 
that she succeeds as it is because she is 
always prepared for emergencies, however 
great.’ ‘Or small,’ I added. ‘You are 
thinking of the magnet,’ was the quick 
reply. ‘The magnet?’ I questioned. 
‘Yes,’ my acquaintance explained. ‘One 
day at college one of the other girls 
dropped her eye-glasses in a narrow open- 
ing between two walls. She couldn’t 
reach them, and had very nearly decided 
that they must remain permanently out 
of reach. Our successful friend happened 
to remember that their frame was made 
of steel. She went to the physical labor- 
atory, borrowed a magnet, tied a string 
to it, and lowering it carefully into the 
opening, gravely drew up the eye- 
glasses.’’’? Miss McCracken, who was 
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making a study of American College 
women, passed along the anecdote from 
one institution to another in the course 
of her investigations, and at each it elici- 
ted the same comment: ‘‘ How exactly 
like a college girl!’’ 


WHILE Spencer’s death is calling forth 
various speculations on the evolutionary 
theory, it is well to recall the Texas idea: 
It takes a million years for a monkey to 
make a man of himself, but a man can 
make a monkey of himself in a minute. 


WHATEVER we believe children must 
imperatively do, we should strengthen in 
doing by unwearied practice. He who 
early teaches children to bear what they 
will have to undergo in after life, who 
lets those rules which are in future to 
guide their actions, guide them now, and 
who finally has them repeat these so 
often and so long that they no longer err, 
has accomplished not a little. —Radestock. 


SCHOOL IN 1950.—Teacher (to a newly 
arrived pupil): ‘‘ Have you your vaccina- 
tion certificate with you?’’ ‘‘ Yes, sir.’’ 
‘*Have you been inoculated against 
croup?’’ ‘‘ Yes, sir.’”’ ‘‘ Have you been 
vaccinated with the cholera bacillus?’’ 
“*Yes, sir.’’ ‘“‘ Will you promise never 
to use the sponge and slate pencil of your 
neighbor?’’ ‘‘ Yes, sir.’’ ‘‘ Have you 
a written certificate that you have been 
made immune against whooping cough, 
measles and scarlatina?’’ ‘‘ Yes, sir.’’ 
‘* Are you willing that at least once every 
week all your books be thoroughly fumi- 
gated with sulphur and your clothes be 
disinfected with mercuric bichloride?’’ 
‘* Yes, sir.’”’ ‘‘ Very well, then, as you 
possess all the necessary protective meas- 
ures prescribed by our modern hygienic 
requirements you may mount over that 
wire enclosure and take yonder isolated 
aluminum seat and begin your lessons.’’ 


In his appreciation of George Eliot, 
Herbert Spencer says, ‘‘In physique there 
was, perhaps, a space of that masculinity 
characterizing her intellect, for, though 
of but the ordinary feminine height, she 
was strongly built. The head, too, was 
larger than is usual in women. It had, 
moreover, a peculiarity distinguishing it 
from most heads, whether feminine or 
masculine—namely, that its contour was 
very regular. Usually heads have here 
and there either flat places or slight hol- 
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lows; but her head was everywhere con- 
vex. Striking by its power when in 
repose, her face was remarkably trans- 
figured by asmile. The smiles of many 
are signs of nothing more than amuse- 
ment; but with her smile there was 
habitually mingled an expression of sym- 
pathy, either for the person smiled at or 
the person smiled with. Her voice was 
a contralto of rather low pitch, and I be- 
lieve naturally strong. On this last 
point I ought to have a more definite 
impression, for in those days we occasion- 
ally sang together; but the habit of sub- 
duing her voice was so constant that I 
suspect its real power was rarely if ever 
heard. Its tones were always gentle and, 
like the smile, sympathetic.’’ 


For one thing we can realize and re- 
member that all good education is educa- 
tion in goodness; all right training is 
training in doing right. If a boy is 


shifty, cowardly, evasive, superficial in 
demonstrating a problem, he is preparing 
for shiftiness, cowardice, evasion and 
superficiality in commerce, politics or re- 
ligion. 
is part of his attitude toward life. 


His attitude toward the problem 
So in 
language, a slovenly and befogged nature 
manifests itself in a slovenly and foggy 
method of study, and a bad method tends 
to make a bad man. In the most ele- 
mentary study of science, loyalty to fact, 
patient investigation, candor and modesty, 
willingness to be corrected by the larger 
knowledge of coming years—these things 
are taught at the outset of the work, and 
these things, whatever else may be of 
account, are the warp and woof of hon- 
orable character. 


Hz#RE is a plan used by a Western 
town which seems to promise well. Each 
term the superintendent sends to each 
school five hundred words for practice in 
the grammar grades. At the end of the 
term each class selects ten spellers to 
compete with ten from the other classes. 
These classes have several contests to 
determine the twenty best spellers in the 
school. When that has been done, the 
best twenty from each school in the town 
meet for a contest to decide which school 
ranks highest on the five hundred words 
for the term. Thus each year the chil- 
dren master one thousand words which 
are selected with great care and cover all 
that they have occasion to use in school 
and outside. 
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ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT. 


BY ALICE E. REYNOLDS 
Supervisor of Primary Grades, New Haven. 


HE effect of an assistant on the tem- 
per of schools depends primarily on 
the spirit of the worker. I am inclined 
to believe that we too often magnify 
method and overlook manner, or, more 
truly, character. Whether his visit be 
long or short, whether he go with or 
without a note book, whether he teach 
the class or listen, whether he commend, 
suggest or correct, is of small account 
provided he stands to the teacher fora 
loyal, kindly, helpful, interested friend— 
and in the long run of the years he will 
stand for exactly what heis. ‘‘ How did 
you know that Hercules was a god?’’ 
** Because I was content the moment my 
eye fellon him. When I beheld Theseus 
I desired that I might see him offer bat- 
tle, or at least guide his horse in the 
chariot race; but Hercules did not wait 
for contest—he conquered whether he 
stood, or walked, or sat, or whatsoever 
thing he did.’’ 

Less speedily perhaps, but not less 
surely, comes the verdict which labels 
each of us. Go in the spirit of a critic, 
and if you smile and say nothing you 
leave an uncomfortable atmosphere be- 
hind you; go as a helper, and a direct 
criticism meets with ready appreciation 
and leaves no scar. 

Any teacher worth her hire recognizes 
the visitor who is as quick to see merit as 
defect, who is more willing to mention 
improvement than failure, who is more 
eager to serve than to be served. There 
is rarely a person who has not some well- 
defined characteristic excellence; the wise 
worker finds it, gives credit where it is 
due, and seeks to develop each teacher 
along the line of least resistance. ‘‘ You 
have often helped me by appreciating 
what was good. I wonder if you think 
I’d mind a scolding. Don’t you wish to 
tell me to-day about something dread- 
ful?’’ ‘Yes, I do feel like making a 
criticism. I can’t magnify the point into 
something dreadful; but there is a little 
fox that spoils a good many of your 
vines.’’ Now the talk which followed 
opened no chasm between the assistant 
and a particularly sensitive, high-spirited 
girl; it rather cemented bonds of friend- 
ship. 

A single sentence from Superintendent 
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Blodgett’s address at Cincinnati epi- 
tomizes the whole story: ‘‘ Teachers need 
the helpfulness that reaches them from 
honest hearts, friendly hands, and plain 
words.’”’ The kindliest sympathy, the 
readiest tact and the most constructive 
suggestions are not incompatible with 
searching insight, nor, on occasion, with 
straightforward criticism. There came a 
time when Nathan dropped his allegory 
and faced David with four words of con- 
demnation, ‘‘ Thou art the man!’’ Soin 
this business of supervision there come 
times when no sugar coat should sweeten 
the medicine. ‘‘ Do you think I will ever 
get a first grade room?”’ said a notor- 
iously lazy teacher immediately after such 
a vacancy had been filled. ‘‘I know you 
never will until you come to school every 
morning prepared for your day’s work.”’ 
Or again, ‘‘ You feel disappointed, but I 
can’t say for a teacher whose voice and 
manner show petulance and arbitrary de- 
cision, and whose lessons do not ring 
true.”’ 

The above may represent the unusual 
measures, but my contention is that on 
every city pay-roll there appear the 
names of teachers who do not stand for 


honest effort, and whose constructive 
criticism must be preceded by what seems 


destructive and drastic. The great ma- 
jority are earnest, hard-working, ambi- 
tious, trustworthy persons, but interviews 
with the unscrupulous, the indolent, the 
intolerant or the hopelessly incompetent 
are among the disagreeable duties which 
face every public servant and which must 
be met without flinching. 

Any influence which helps the teacher 
toward higher ideals and sounder results 
must, of course, react on the pupils, but 
a direct benefit accrues to them from the 
frequent visits of any interested expert. 
His coming should enliven the routine, 
his praise should be sweet to their ears, 
his intimations regarding desired ends 
should be a goal to strive toward, his dis- 
appointment a thing to be regretted. So 
long as older people crave human com- 
panionship and appreciation it is safe to 
assume that the children receive a whole- 
some spur by feeling an interest in their 
room and their achievement as a body 
which is not bounded by the school fence 
nor the district lines. ‘‘The children 
have learned a new song for you.’”’ “‘We 
have a new picture since you visited us.’’ 
“‘ The third class wish you to see if they 
are doing better in reading.’’ ‘‘ Children, 
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what was that fine news about attend- 
ance which you had totell?’’ ‘‘ Our reg- 
ular language lesson was to be a story 
reproduction, but I promised the children 
that whenever you came they might tell 
about their visit to the stone quarry.’’ 
Scores of such remarks give evidence of 
a healthful desire on the part of pupils to 
do well, to give pleasure and to earn com- 
mendation. 

If kindly relations exist between spec- 
ial teachers and the assistant, he can be 
an invaluable help to them by co-operat- 
ing with them to secure good results in 
season and out of season and by prevent- 
ing their subjects from becoming sharply 
defined and empirical. His plan of work 
should be known to them, and theirs to 
him. Any difference of opinion should 
be settled out of the presence of the 
teacher, who is quick to exaggerate a 
minor difference of opinion into serious 
disagreement between doctors. Frequent 
consultations should lead to full under- 
standing and in the main to concerted 
action. 

I am inclined to think that the main 
argument against supervision gains force 
because we who dictate appear to vary 
more widely in our directions than we 
actually differ in our beliefs. Such a 
course should be sharply reversed—after 
compromise, directions should harmon- 
ize, however much opinions may remain 
at variance. Circulars and pamphlets on 
which special teachers and the assistant 
have worked together possess peculiar 
force. He should report teachers who 
need prompt help along special lines. 
He should note good and poor instruction 
here as well as elsewhere, and should be 
as interested in these results as in those 
of what we are wont to call the regular 
branches. 

The assistant, in common with all 
school officials, over and above his routine 
duty as a public servant, owes a special 
duty to the public. A well-regulated 
school system managed by professional 
educators is always ahead of the commu- 
nity at large in both method and outlook. 
Now, unless school needs and school aims 
are understood by the people, a gulf wid- 
ens between them which is finally 
bridged only by criticism and protest 
from taxpayer. The assistant should 
lend a hand to any undertaking which 
dignifies his office or which seeks to es- 
tablish points of contact between the pub- 
lic schools and the public they serve. If 
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there be parents’ meetings, he had better 
attend; if there be mothers’ clubs, he had 
better speak when asked; if the Sunday- 
school teachers wish an address, he had 
better give it; if some one asks the rather 
dubious question, ‘‘ What do you do, 
anyway ?’”’ he had better explain himself 
in simple, indisputable terms, so that 
mothers and fathers shall grow to feel 
that no community should be without 
him. 

Lastly, then, remembering at the same 
moment the great public in the back- 
ground, and pupils, teachers and co- 
workers in the foreground, I should like 
to mention the assistant as one whose 
personality and work will add to the sum 
of zeal and enthusiasm which should radi- 
ate from the office of a superintendent of 
schools.—Read at Department of Super- 
intendence, N. E. A., at Atlanta, 


_— 
te 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 





MONG the passengers to arrive on the 
Cunard steamship Campania at New 
York, May 14th, was William Marconi, 
who during the course of the voyage 
made several experiments in wireless tele- 
graphy, the most successful of his career. 
According to Signor Marconi, a regular 
news service will be established on all the 
Cunard liners within a month. 

Although no greater success in keeping 
communication with land was achieved 
than has been accomplished before by 
Marconi, four new instruments were used 
with such perfectly satisfactory results 
that the inventor announced at once to 
the Cunard officials that they could go 
ahead with their daily paper as soon as 
they liked. 

The paper, which will be published on 
all of the Cunarders in the passenger 
service, will be known as the Cunard 
Bulletin, and it will receive 200 words of 
news ‘a day from the Marconi stations 
here and abroad. If anything unusual 
happens the service may be increased for 
the occasion. 

The trip of the Campania, which ended 
May 14, was a notable one in the history 
of wireless telegraphy. Before sailing, 
Marconi put the stations at Poldhu and 
on the Irish coast in as perfect trim as 
possible for the sending of messages. The 
new instruments, one of which is said to 
be a marvelous advance in receiving ap- 
paratus, was installed on the Campania, 
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and it was Marconi’s plan to keep in con- 
stant communication with land. 

At no time during the trip did Marconi 
lose communication with land, but after 
Wednesday night he dropped the Poldhu 
station and took up the station at Sias- 
consett (Nantucket). This change was 
due to the Poldhu station meeting with 
some accident, just what, Marconi said 
to-day, he could not tell, but it was appa- 
rent to him that something was wrong 
with the senders, although the receivers 
were working perfectly. He therefore 
dropped the other side and took up Sias- 
consett and Cape Breton. The successof 
the experiments, however, lies in the fact 
that at all times he was in touch with 
land. 

The Campania sailed last Saturday from 
Liverpool, and she no sooner got under 
way than the Poldhu began sending code 
letters to her. The code letters and sig- 
nals were varied after a while by messa- 
ges, but after the Campania got well to 
sea only the code letters were used. 

Poldhu kept in touch with the Cam- 
pania for 1700 miles, more than half the 
trip over. Then for some reason he did 


not disclose, Marconi decided it was well 
to drop that station and take up the 


Canadian and American shore. He got 
Cape Breton with marvelous ease, and 
then Slasconsett. 

Two operators were used, and Marconi 
himself took the key at times. The ex- 
periments were watched with the great- 
est interest by the Marconi party, made 
up of his secretary, George S. Kemp, and 
his experts, Fred. Stacey, Henry Kirk- 
shaw and W. W. Bradfield. They were 
more than satisfied with the results. 

Marconi wasall smiles. His chief cause 
for self congratulation, he said, was the 
success of his improved instruments. He 
did not wish to talk of things other than 
his present work. But he did say that, 
despite the Russian prohibition of the use 
ot wireless telegraphy in the Far East, he 
was certain that it could be extensively | 
used and with perfect safety to those § 
engaged init. Inthe hands of experts, | 
he said, the wireless system can be used 
without the most careful watcher know- 
ing anything aboutit. He added: 

““My next experiment will be that of | 
girdling the globe by means of instru- | 
ments on vessels at sea. The British § 
government has placed several of its | 
warships at my disposal, and the next | 
three months will be devoted to fitting | 
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them with long-distance keys and re- 
ceivers. Then they will be stationed at 
different points around the world, and I 
shall try to pick each one up in succes- 
sion. The only instruments that can 
take our messages are those keyed up 
just as ours are, and to do that is so 
nearly impossible that I say it cannot be 
done.”’ 


THE GREAT MYSTERY. 


T is told by Mr. William Allen White, 
of Kansas, that he took luncheon with 
Thomas B. Reed on the day McKinley 
died, and that after the simple meal Reed 
pushed back his chair and began to talk. 
For three long hours he discoursed most 
beautifully upon life, its uncertainty, its 
real rewards and its checks and balances; 
upon fame and its accidents and its empti- 
ness; upon death and immortality and 
God and all His ways and works. It 
was a kind of funeral oration, the like of 
which few men are privileged to hear. 
At the end of it all the big man threw 
back his head and looked up at the great 
oak rafters of the room for a long while 
and then let his hands fall heavily on the 
short arms of the chair as he sighed: 
‘Hi, ho! What does it all mean? 
Where is it going? Whoarewe? What 
is this unfathomed mystery we call life 
—God knows! I don’t.’ 

Roscoe Conkling, in his eulogy on 
Oliver P. Morton shortly after that 
statesman’s death, said: ‘‘ Death is na- 
ture’s supreme abhorrence. The dark 
valley, with its weird and solemn shad- 
ows illumined by the rays of Christianity, 
is still the ground which man shudders 
to approach. The grim portals and the 
narrow house seem in the lapse of centu- 
ries to have gained rather than lost in 
impressive and foreboding horror.’’ Yet 
Conkling went bravely, for all that, when 
the time came to go. 

Henry Ward Beecher expressed a dif- 
ferent idea of death. He said: ‘When 
we comprehend the fullness of what death 
will do for us, in all our outlook and 
forelook, dying is triumph. Nowhere is 
there so fair a sight, so sweet a prospect, 
as when a young soul is passing away out 
of life and time through the gate of death 
—the easy, the royal, the golden, the 
pearly gate of death. Death is as sweet 
as flowers are. It is as blessed as bird- 
singing in spring. I never hear of the 
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death of anyone who is ready to die that 
my heait does not sing like aharp. I 
am sorry for those who are left behind, 
but not for those who have gone before. 
As I grow older and come nearer to death 
I look upon it more and more with com- 
placent joy, and out of every longing I 
hear God say: ‘Oh, trusting, hungering 
one, come to Me.’ What the other life 
will bring I know not, only that I will 
awake in God’s likeness and see Him as 
He is. Speed on, then, oh, heart, and 
yearn for dying. I have drunk at many 
a fountain, but thirst came again; I have 
fed at many a bounteous table but hunger 
returned; I have seen many bright and 
lovely things, but while I gazed their 
lustre faded. There is nothing here that 
can give me rest, but when I behold 
Thee, O God, I shall be satisfied.’’ 

Here are three flashlight views of three 
thinkers concerning the mystery and 
tragedy of death. Beecher’s is the more 
cheerful view, and his was unquestionably 
the greatest intellect. How much has 
intellect to do with views of whence and 
whither, the hereafter, the unknowable? 
What is it that causes one intellect to 
approach the grave with serene cor fidence 
and contentment and another to drift into 
the mystic shadows with questioning 
spirit to which comes no reply? Does 
any man die without a lingering faith, a 
hope of the hereafter? Where are Reed, 
and Conkling, and Beecher? 
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PENALTY OF DISUSE. 


HEN Darwin was young he was 
very fond of music and poetry. 
But years of travel and exploration 
created a dominating desire for natural 
history. For twenty years he gave his 
time and strength wholly to the siudy of 


fruits, flowers, birds and beasts. At fifty 
he awoke to the fact that his taste and 
imagination had died for want of food and 
in their place reigned supreme the power 
of observation. In after years the great 
scientist missed the relaxation of these 
esthetic enjoyments, and in his days of 
weariness and ill health was won’t to 
say, ‘‘ If I were to live my life over again 
I would make it a rule to read some 
poetry and listen to some music at least 
once every week.”’ 

What worker in the great, busy bee- 
hive of life is more in danger of losing the 
esthetic faculties through disuse than 
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the busy, absorbed teacher in our public 
schools? The work is long, the days are 
short, and nervous energy is limited. 
There must be just so much of accom- 
plishment, says the teacher, if all the 
music and poetry in the world are un- 
touched and unenjoyed. The monotony 
of mechanical routine is the greatest dan- 
ger to the teacher in her school life. It 
is insidiously deadening to every fine 
emotional element in the character. Its 
evils must be striven against as one fights 
a tendency to paralysis. And this can 
be done only by the cultivation of out- 
side interests that will freshen the spirit 
and feed the emotional nature. The 
vexations of school glance off when there 
is a fine poem, beautiful picture, or a 
thrilling song in the heart. With these 
tastes atrophied through disuse, what 
kind of a teacher do we have? The dead, 
juiceless, unattractive, machine school- 
ma’am, the greatest curse that can befall 
the little children in our schools.—/ri- 
mary Education. 


TEACHING COMPOSITION. 
BY OLD PEDAGOGUE. 


EADER, I am after you! Are you 

teaching the pupils of your school 

to write correct English? If you are, 

I’ll venture you are doing more than nine- 

tenths of the common school teachers. I 

was about to say ninety-nine hundredths. 
I believe I will say it. 

This applies especially to our country 
school where the teaching in this line is, 
almost without exception, deplorable. 
Naturally bright boys and girls are going 
through our common school course who 
are not taught to write even a respectable 
letter! The teachers engage their pupils 
in lame attempts at studying diagrams, 
parsing, and other features of formal 
grammar. Nothing is made applicable 
to writing of good English and the child’s 
time is worse than thrown away, because 
it learns next to nothing of either the sci- 
ence or art of language. The teacher 
should be ashamed of himself, to allow 
pupils to go out from his school writing 
such imperfect English as they do. 

What isthe matter? I'll tell you what 
it is. The teachers themselves are un- 
qualified, or they are too lazy to go 
through the work that is necessary in 
teaching a child to write correctly. Many 
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teachers simply do not think, and thus 
they fail to realize what poor teaching 
they are doing. They need a small earth- 
quake to shake them up to a conscious- 
ness of their duty. 

What are you to do? First, ask all 
your pupils to write a letter of one page 
to some absent friend, and complete the 
letter accurately in every detail. After 
they have finished, examine their work 
and note defects. See if all the matter is 
arranged properly on the page. Are the 
date lines properly placed and punctu- 
ated? Note the same as to introductory 
address, complimentary close and signa- 
ture. Glance down the page for incor- 
rect spelling, punctuation and capitaliza- 
tion. Don’t take the letters home to stay 
up nights and do all this in detail. It is 
better to take ten minutes to explaining 
inaccuracies on the spot. Call attention 
to a mistake and write the correct form on 
the blackboard. Be quick and accurate 
yourself in putting work on the board. 
Until you can do this, you are not pro- 
perly prepared to teach, and should keep 
yourself in after school to practice till you 
learn, and are at home in the business. 

At the next recitation, tell your pupils 
that formal grammar is to be laid aside 
for two weeks, and that they are to de- 
vote themselves to learning how to write 
a good letter. 

Send every boy and girl to the board 
with instructions to write again the let- 
ter of yesterday, or one similar, and to 
avoid all their former mistakes. As they 
begin to write, you will pass up and down 
the line, calling attention, constantly, to 
individual mistakes as they occur, but 
speaking in a low tone of voice for the 
pupil interested only. By the time the 
pupils are through with their letters, you 
will have every mistake corrected. How 
much better than to sit up half the night 
to do the same work and all to little or 
no good purpose. 

Besides, you have made the pupils do 
the work instead of doing it yourself—a 
great saving to you and an infinitely 
greater good tothem. It is not necessary 
to have the pupil consume his time in 
looking at the mistakes of all the rest. 
His own are what concern him. When 
he has all these corrected, that which 
others do need not bother him. Some 
teachers seem to think every pupil must 
spend most of his time in detecting the 
mistakes of others and hearing others 
make corrections. This takes too much 
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precious time and is one reason why 
teachers do so little valuable work. The 
plan of correcting mistakes which I sug- 
gest above, will, if you have a class of 
twenty, take just one-twentieth of the 
time usually expended when the attention 
of the whole class is asked to each indi- 
vidual correction. 

Keep up the letter writing at the black- 
board from day to day until your pupils 
can write a correct letter. If you area 
qualified instructor, you will be surprised 
to see how quickly the desired object will 
be attained. All work should be erased 
and the letter should be fresh and new 
every day. The matter need not be en- 
tirely new. Let that come as it may. 
The composition should be new and no 
copying should be allowed. 

When your best pupil writes a correct 
letter for two days in succession, excuse 
him as a graduate while letter-writing is 
being practiced. Yet it is well to ask him 
to bring up a letter written on paper at 
the next recitation. If he is still perfect, 
tell him he may now put his time on the 
test of his studies, and, if he then has 
time to spare, he may read some good 
book which you will designate, until the 
rest of the class have finished letter writ- 


ing. Do the same for all the rest of the 
class in turn. By excusing the perfect 
ones, you will have more time to devote 
to helping the more deficient ones and 


can bring them up faster. Some of them 
may be too long in acquiring ‘‘ perfec- 
tion,’? or may never acquire it. Don’t 
spend too much time with them but after 
a reasonable effort, refuse them ‘‘ gradu- 
ation’’ and put the whole class through 
the same kind of a course in business 
form or some other practical subject for 
composition. 

If you are a skillful teacher, you will 
soon find great interest aroused in com- 
position writing. It will be no longer 
the hated and much-dreaded exercise. 
You will also find a pride among your 
pupils in writing good English. Instead 
of being a task and a bugbear, it will 
become a joy. 

Keep the work up at least two weeks 
as a special exercise instead of grammar, 
and longer, if necessary. You will be 
astonished at what will be accomplished 
in that time. 

This, of course, is not the end of your 
efforts. You must insist on good English 
in all exercises, written or spoken, and 
upon all occasions.—Progressive Teacher. 
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MANY TONS OF GOLD. 


WELVE tons of gold were melted at 

the United States Mint, Philadelphia, 
on Monday May oth. Thrown into the 
furnaces like so much scrap-iron, this 
virgin gold was reduced to the molten 
state and at the same time the coinage 
department began the work of making 
the mass into bright, new golden eagles. 
The next day twelve tons more of the 
precious metal was consigned to the 
melting pots, and during the week there 
was an average of ten tons per day 
melted. As two tons of gold are equal to 
$1,000,000, many million dollars in all 
were.coined within a few days. 

Although this is a fairly large sum of 
money, it is nothing to the money now © 
stored in the huge vaults at Sixteenth 
and Spring Garden streets. In silver 
dollars alone there is $100,000,v00. In 
gold, not inclusive of bullion or coins 
in the process of making, there is $200,- 
000,000. The mint has been turning out 
$3,000,000 in coin each day. All the 
employees in the coinage department are 
working from 8 o’clock in the morning 
to 10 o’clock at night. This will be kept 
up until the government has exhausted 
its available supply of bullion. There is 
a great demand from the banks for gold 
certificates, and the treasury officials are 
anxious to rush coinage to keep the gold 
in this country. 

The melting of twelve tons of gold in 
one day breaks records. It was the 
greatest melting the world has ever 
known. The present rate of coinage is 
also without precedent. Since February 
more than $80,000,000 in gold double 
eagles alone have been coined at the 
Philadelphia mint. As fast as the gold 
is coined and deposited in the vaults the 
treasury department issues gold certifi- 
cates for the amount. Last Saturday, 
$2,000,000 in $10,000 bills was shipped 
to one bank in New York. Some of the 
gold that is sent to the melting pots came 
from New York in bullion. The precious 
metal, millions of dollars worth of it, was 
packed in ordinary wooden boxes. 
Behind the boxes, however, walked two 
men, employees of the transportation 
company, each of whom was armed to 
the teeth. 

The specific gravity of gold being 
somewhat over nineteen times that of 
water (taken as the standard of com- 
parison), it would require more than nine- 
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teen cubic feet of water or nearly twenty- 
two cubic feet of ice to balance one cubic 
foot of gold on the scales. Water weighs 
62% pounds to the cubic foot, gold about 
1,200 pounds so that two cubic feet of gold 
weighs over a ton. Twelve tons are 
about twenty cubic feet, about three- 
fourths of a cubic yard—a load that a 
dray-horse would look at with contempt 
until he came to pull it up-hill, and then 
he would think the wheels had suddenly 
taken deep root in the ground. Twenty- 
four tons would be about one and a half 
cubic yards, and would root the deeper. 


MISS GRANT’S MEMORIAL. 
BY MARTINA GARDNER. 


UCH a pretty room as it was! The 
children used to come there eagerly 
each morning. There was sure to bea 
new bit of beauty somewhere—a flower 
or a sketch, or perhaps it was a fresh and 
dainty touch to teacher’s dress. 

James and Robert were talking earn- 
estly on their way to school. 

‘*Of course we'll have something dif- 
ferent to-day,’’ Robert asserted stoutly. 
‘* We always do before a holiday. And 
to-morrow’s a big celebration with flow- 
ers and drums and soldiers marching.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ James maintained, ‘‘I asked 
her if we would celebrate, and she said, 
‘No,’ and she looked kind of solemn, too.’’ 

‘* Anyway, we’ll soon find out,’’ said 
Robert resignedly, as they trudged along. 
He cast a glance of triumph at James as 
they entered the school. 

There were flowers everywhere. Banks 
of cool, green moss on the windows, jars 
of blue violets on the tables, sheaves of 
white trilliums in every available nook. 
Blending artistically with the flowers 
were soft festoons of crepe paper, blue and 
gray always intertwined. The teacher 
was cool and dainty in a gown of simple 
white with a knot of violets at her throat. 

Forty hands waved joyously in re- 
sponse to her question, ‘‘ What special 
day is it?’’ Forty little faces showed 
that they were eager to impart interest- 
ing information about the coming parade, 
or to give gruesome bits of detail con- 
cerning the bloody battles which some 
unthinking elder had described in their 
presence. 

‘*No, children,’’ Miss Grant said 
brightly, ‘‘I don’t want you to talk to 
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Iam going to tell you 
a story. Wouldn’t that be better ?”’ 

It certainly would. They consented 
with shining eyes. Miss Grant’s stories 
were always good. 

‘*My story is about two boys,’’ Miss 
Grant began softly. ‘‘Alan had blue 
eyes and curly, golden hair. He lived in 
the Northland, where there was snow for 
coasting in winter; where robins sang in 
summer, and the North wind roared 
through the tall, strong pines. He used 
to fish and climb trees and skate and play 
ball. He was just as happy as you are, 
children. 

‘** But Richard’s hair was dark and his 
eyes were brown. He lived in the sunny 
Southland, where the birds all wear their 
brightest dresses, where the flowers are 
large and brilliant, and where the soft 
southern wind whispers through the 
magnolia blossoms. Richard used to 
play in the cotton fields, He thought it 
the greatest fun; just as Alan found fun 
in the big snow banks. And to eat he 
had sweet potatoes instead of white, and 
oranges and bananas instead of apples. 

‘*Now children, think. Do you sup- 
pose Alan and Robert always liked to do 
the same things?” 

Forty little heads shook a vigorous de- 
nial. 

‘*Tell me some things in which they 
were different.’’ 

‘“‘They played different games,’’ said 
Robert. 

‘*They liked different things to eat,” 
said James. And others added: 

‘* They did different work.’’ 

‘*'They wore different clothes.’’ 

‘*One liked cold and the other liked 
warm.”’ 

‘*Ves,’’ Miss Grant assented. ‘‘ Re- 
member that, children, always, won’t 
you? Alan and Richard were different. 

‘* These boys grew up each in his own 
land until they were young men. Alan 
still loved the snows of the Northland, 
and Richard loved the cotton fields of the 
South. 

‘‘Then one time the people of the 
Northland and those of the Southland 
disagreed, and there was a great war to 
settle the question. 

‘* Now, children, remember what you 
told me before and tell me what you think 
Alan and Richard did.’’ 

‘*T think Alan went to fight for the 
North and Richard for the South,’’ said 
Robert. 
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a Why ?”? 

‘‘Because they were so different an’ 
course each thought his own land was 
right.”’ 

‘*That is just what they did,’’ said 
Miss Grant. 

‘‘T am not going to tell you the story 
of the war. It was hard and cruel, and 
we do not care to hear about such things. 
You know when the seed comes up in the 
spring sunshine it doesn’t talk about the 
cold of the winter and the blackness of 
the ground. It just looks up to the sun. 

‘But one night after a battle two boys 
were lying side by side. It was Alan in 
his uniform of blue and Richard in his 
uniform of gray. And Alan reached 
over and took Richard’s hand. 

***T thought I was right,’ he whis- 
pered, ‘and you thought you were right,’ 

““*But now I don’t know,’ Richard 
answered. ‘ But we are going to the land 


where everything is right, and where 
there is always peace. Shall we goas 
friends ?’ 
‘‘ And Alan answered softly, ‘ Yes.’ 
‘*So with clasped hands and with the 
blue uniform touching the gray they lay 
silent until the ‘ Reaper whose name is 


Death’ called their names and took them 
home to the Morning-land. 

‘‘Men found them there the next day 
and buried them side by side. ‘To-mor- 
row some one will put lilies on the graves 
and think of the brave boys, each of 
whom fought and died for what he 
thought was right. : 

‘* And there are hundreds of other men 
sleeping in the Southland and hundreds 
sleeping in the Northland. To-morrow 
is the day when we lay flowers tenderly 
and speak softly. The North and the 
South are friends now, children. The 
South will scatter lilies. for the sleeping 
boys of the Northland, and the North 
will strew violets for those who rest in 
the Southland. To-day we will remem- 
ber that Alan and Richard each did what 
he thought was right. We will do our 
work the best we can because each of 
them gave his best—his life—for his 
country.”’ 

The little ones went to their work 
softly. Only gentle words were spoken 
that day among the memorial flowers and 
the woven symbols of blue and gray. 
When they left the room that night, each 
carried deep in his heart a tender impres- 
sion of reverence and love.—J. £. /our- 
nal of Education, 
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EVERAL hundred wild beasts that 
ranged in size from an East Indian ele- 
phant to baby brown bears, were a part 
of the cargo of the American Line freight- 
er Bethania, which arrived from Ham- 
burg some weeks ago. The elephants 
were dropped ashore by derricks immedi- 
ately, but the camels and the other ani- 
mals with cloven hoofs had to go into 
quarantine for fifteen days before their 
owners could have them. 

The big freight steamer came up the 
bay very slowly, her steam-steering gear 
having been broken on the tenth day out 
from Hamburg. All the rest of the way 
over her course was controlled by a tem- 
porary apparatus rigged up by the engi- 
neer. This in turn was badly disarranged 
by the efforts of a mother elephant stabled 
on the saloon deck to get at her offspring 
that broke out of his pen and went visit- 
ing among the mules and zebras stabled 
forward. Before the baby elephant was 
captured and led back his irate mother 
had pulled down all the electric light 
wires within reach, and wrecked the illu- 
minating plant that had been set up to 
light her apartment. 

This and the attempt of a bad-mannered 
kangaroo to play with a sailor were the 
chief excitement on board the voyage 
across. Barring the loss of his blouse and 
trousers, the sailor escaped personal in- 
jury. The deaths of a monkey and two 
pelicans, who were buried at sea, were 
the only casualties. 

Queer-looking Cingalese peering over 
the ship rail were the only evidence of 
the Bethania’s odd cargo as she drew into 
her slip. That was before the odor of fruit 
and spice reached the menagerie. Then 
what a howlarose! The deep roars of the 
lion and tigers were mixed with the taunt- 
ing laugh of the hyenas. The cockatoos 
set up a shriek, elephants trumpeted 
shrilly, and a herd of asses lent their 
familiar bray to the din. Probably no 
such demonstration ever greeted the long- 
shoremen of Hoboken before. It contin- 
ued until long after the gangplank was 
ashore and several ‘‘ animal’’ men went 
aboard to look the stock over. 

Half the animals were for exhibition at 
the St. Louis Exposition, and the other 
half were taken to Coney Island. The 
collection numbered eight hundred ani- 
mals of all kinds, several hundred birds, 
and a large number of snakes and turtles. 
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A GREAT WORK BEGUN. 


YTHAT the actual beginning of excava- 

tion for the system of tunnels for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at New York was 
not marked last week by some especial 
public ceremonial is characteristic of the 
businesslike and matter-of-fact way in 
which this stupendous piece of engineer- 
ing has been undertaken. After years 
of preparation by the most skillful en- 
gineers, in which the experience of the 
world had been drawn upon for the 
perfection of details ; after many months 
of tedious negotiations to clear the way 
of legal obstacles, and after the outlay of 
millions of dollars to acquire the right of 
way in the center of a great metropolis, 
the contractors have been set to work to 
perform a feat which, in vastness of con- 
ception and magnitude of results, almost 
staggers the lay imagination. This 


great work, when completed, will not 
only remove the isolation under which 
New York and the congested population 
which crowds the adjacent shores in New 
Jersey and Long Island have suffered, 
but will form a great lever to aid the 
commercial development of a large section 


of the country. 

Although involving a smaller total out- 
lay than many of the famous engineering 
works of the world, the New York tunnel 
project is in some respects more im- 
portant. The Panama project, for in- 
stance, presents no such difficulties of 
construction as are to be surmounted in 
this undertaking. A double tunnel is to 
be cut beneath two great rivers ; a triple 
subway, carrying four parallel tracks, is 
to be built under Manhattan, and Jersey 
City and Brooklyn will also be pierced 
by tunnels to carry the through traffic of 
a great trunk railway, one of the greatest 
in the world. The subaqueous portion 
of the tunnels will present difficulties of 
peculiar intricacy. It is mot merely a 
-question of boring through solid rock, 
but of forcing the great steel and concrete 
tubes forward, inch by inch, through silt 
and mud, and over areas so uncertain 
that new methods of work had to be de- 
vised to fit the conditions. In effect, 
these great river tunnels will be suba- 
queous bridges supported by screw piling 
where the natural rock base is too deep. 

The New York tunnels are, therefore, 
not only one of the most ambitious 
undertakings in the history of railroad- 
ing, but they present problems of en- 
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gineering as difficult as have been found 
in either the Severn or the Simplon, the 
solution of which forms one of the most 
wonderful chapters in the romance of 
modern progress. Experience of the 
achievements of American engineers 
warrants the expectation that the present 
plans will be carried out substantially as 
prearranged, and that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and the officials who worked 
out this vast scheme will achieve a 
success which will redound to their glory 
and mark a new chapter in the annals of 
American science.—Ledger. 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF 
READING. 


H* who leaves school with his taste so 
cultivated that he can discriminate 
between good books and bad, and with 
his powers so developed that he can as- 
similate what he reads, has the essentials 
of an education; while he who cannot do 
this is at bottom an uneducated man, no 
matter what universities he may have 
attended or how many degrees may have 
been conferred upon him. 

Nevertheless, the training resulting 
from such subjects as arithmetic, gram- 
mar, language lessons, nature study, and 
even history, could not, without an undue 
extension of the term, be included under 
reading, as the word is used in this coun- 
try. What is here proposed for discus- 
sion is the educational value of that school 
exercise which goes by the name of read- 
ing. 

Or. Harris maintains that the mere 
process of learning to read is “‘ far more 
disciplinary to the mind than any species 
of observatien of differences among mate- 
rial things because of the fact that the 
word has a two-fold character—addressed 
to external sense as spoken sound to the 
ear, or as written and printed word to 
the eye—but containing a meaning or 
sense addressed to the understanding, and 
only to be seized by introspection.’’ ‘‘The | 
pupil,’’ he continues, “‘ must call up the 
corresponding idea by thought, memory | 
and imagination, or else the word will 
cease to be a word and remain only a | 
sound or character. On the other hand, 
observation of things and movements 
does not necessarily involve this twofold 
act of analysis, introspective and objec- 
tive, but only the latter—the objective 
analysis. It is granted that we all have | 
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frequent occasion to condemn poor meth- 
ods of instruction as teaching words 
rather than things. But we admit that 
we mean empty sounds or characters 
rather than true words. Our suggestions 
for the correct method of teaching 
amount in this case simply to laving 
stress on the meaning of the word, and to 
setting the teaching process on the road 
of analysis of content rather than form. 
In the case of words used to store up ex- 
ternal observation, the teacher is told to 
repeat and make alive again the act of 
observation by which the word obtained 
its original meaning. In the case of a 
word expressing a relation between facts 
or events, the pupil is to be taken step 
by step through the process of reflection 
by which the idea was built up. Since 
the word, spoken and written, is the sole 
instrument by which reason can fix, pre- 
serve and communicate both the data of 
sense and the relations discovered be- 
tween them by reflection, no new method 
in education has been able to supplant in 
the school the branches reading and pen- 
manship. But the real improvements in 
method have led teachers to lay greater 
and greater stress on the internal factor 
of the word, on its meaning, and have in 
manifold ways shown how to repeat the 
original experiences that gave the mean- 
ing to concrete words, and the original 
comparisons and logical deductions by 
which the ideas of relation and causal 
processes arose in the mind and required 
abstract words to preserve and communi- 
cate them.”’ 

While what is here said as to improve- 
ments in the methods of teaching reading 
may be readily granted, the validity of 
the argument to show the superiority of 
the educational value of learning to read 
over observation lessons*is not beyond 
dispute. For, however true it may be 
that the observation of a flower, for ex- 
ample, calls for nothing but objective 
analysis, while learning to read a simple 
sentence, as, ‘‘ The dog runs,’’ involves 
not only this, but the recalling of the 
thought which it expresses. We have no 
right to draw from this any conclusions 
as to the comparative disciplinary effect 
of the two processes on the mind until we 
have learned which of the two calls forth 
the more strenuous exertion. If the ob- 
jective analysis involved in the study of 
the flower demands more concentrated 
attention than do both the objective and 
introspective analysis required in reading 
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a sentence, then the single act of analysis 
necessary in the one case is more disci- 
plinary than the double act involved in 
the other. 

From this point of view it is at once 
evident that the question whether the 
observation of things or reading is the 
more disciplinary, cannot be answered. 
For while in some cases the introspective 
analysis required in intelligent reading is 
so simple that the school child in the low- 
est grades has no difficulty in performing 
it, in others it tests severely the powers 
of mature and able men. No child has 
any doubt as to the meaning of 


Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are! 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky. 


But whocan be sure that he realizes the 
thought which Shakespeare meant to ex- 
press when he wrote these lines: 


What may this mean, 
That thou, dead corse, again in complete steel 
Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon, 
Making night hideous; and we fools of nature 
So horridly to shake our disposition 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls? 


Or that sublime cathedral, the vision of 
which entranced Wordsworth when he 
wrote: 

But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings; 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized, 
High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised : 
But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing? 


On the other hand, that a fish has gills, 
two eyes and a tail, is evident at a glance 
to achild; but the ability to see in it all 
that Agassiz saw, results only from long 
and strenuous years of study. 

It appears, therefore, that the question 
as to the comparative disciplinary value 
of reading and observation lessons cannot 
be answered because it deals with incom- 
mensurable things. The discussion, how- 
ever, has served its purpose if it has made 
clear the fact that reading has a disciplin- 
ary value—that an increase of intellectual 
power may as certainly result from the 
study of a poem as from the study of 
a problem in geometry.—Gordy’s ‘‘ A 
Broader Elementary Education.”’ 
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THE RECITATION. 


1. WHAT is a good recitation ? 

Ans. An interested teacher and inter- 
ested class are the first two requisites. 
A good recitation treats the old or prece- 
ding lesson in their relation to the new 
or present lesson. 

2. What work is required of the teacher 
in order to make the lesson interesting ? 

Ans. First of all a fresh knowledge of 
the subject of the lesson, not only from 
the text-book, but from various other 
sources. Review the work of former 
lessons. Proceed always in a logical 
manner, that is, fasten every point to 
some other point previously learned. 
Use as many illustrations as may be found 
necessary in order to make every point 
clear and easy of comprehension. Do 
not talk too much yourself, but allow 
your pupils to express their opinions 
freely. Be willing to answer questions 


and give the pupils the idea that the reci- 
tation period is the time to ask them. Do 
not undertake to teach the pupils some- 
thing which you do not thoroughly un- 
derstand yourself. 

3. Is it well to change the mode of re- 


citations ? 

Ans. Yes, new methods and kinds of 
recitations dealing upon the same subjects 
will prove advantageous. For instance, 
in spelling the recitation may be oral, 
written, in the form of a spelling match, 
or given from a story or by dictation. In 
other studies, as geography, they may 
recite one week in concert, another week 
by certain pupils answering direct ques- 
tions, again the teacher may read the 
lesson slowly and have the pupils take 
notes while he reads, then writing outa 
neat account of the whole lesson. Games 
in history, geography, etc., may also be 
used to advantage. 

4. What is a good method of securing 
the undivided attention of the class ? 

Ans. Make the recitation interesting by 
previous preparation, then always give 
the impression that each member of the 
class is going to be called upon, not in 
regular order, but whenever you see fit 
to ask him. Or if of necessity the class 
must recite consecutively as in reading, 
questions should be directed to the inat- 
tentive about what the last pupil had re- 
cited. Have a pupil read several lines, 
then break him off before he has finished 
his verse, and have the next pupil finish 
it; if that pupil is unable to find the 
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proper place at once, pass it on to the 
next. This will be found a useful aid in 
securing the attention of the class. 

5. What is a good result from any reci- 
tation ? 

Ans. The settling firmly and clearly in 
the minds of the pupils at least one or 
two facts in connection with the lesson ; 
(2) a review of former lessons, and (3) 
the creating in pupils of a desire to know 
more of the subject. Keep the child’s 
mind active.—Fducational Gazette. 
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HUMANE EDUCATION. 


DEAR Mr. ANGELL; Under the above 
heading you make, in Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, a pretty severe attack on the great 
educational convention of teachers held 
in Boston—namely, that they said not a 
word about humane education, which you 
regard as a ‘‘ hundred times more impor- 
tant to the future of our country than any 
subject that convention considered.’ 
Please tell me precisely what you would 
have teachers teach on this subject. 

Answer: Everything that will tend to 
prevent cruelty and crime—everything 
that will tend to stop wars, riots, strikes, 
and conflicts between capital and labor— 


everything that will make the children of 


the rich kinder to the poor, and the chil- 
dren of the poor kinder tothe rich—every- 
thing that will tend to relieve both human 
and animal suffering, and make this world 
of ours a happier one for all living beings, 
both human and dumb. Education of 
intellect without education of heart is a 
curse, leading to wars, dishonesty, cor- 
ruption and crime. 

Poisonous adulterations of our foods, 
drinks and medicines are bad enough, but 
poisonous adulteration of a nation’s life is 
infinitely worse. Our country is full of 
wrongs to-day for which the permanent 
remedy can only come through a proper 
humane education in our higher institu- 


tions of learning and in our hundred | 


thousand public and private schools. 
We should have professors of, or lectures 
on, humanity in all our colleges, and hu- 
mane education of teachers in all our 
public and private schools. 


To the older classes great facts in the ; 
world’s semi-barbarous history should be | 


made familiar—to the younger, pictures, 
songs, stories, illustrations—humane 
books and papers, and ‘‘Bands of Mercy”’ 
to aid in promoting the objects of our 
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American Humane Education Society, 
‘*Glory to God,’’ ‘‘ Peace on Earth,’’ 
‘Kindness, Justice and Mercy to every 
living creature.’’—Geo. 7. Angell. 


TOLSTOI ON THE WAR. 





RUSSIAN SAGE ASKS WHAT GAIN IT IS TO 
MANKIND. 


NE of the leading French newspapers 

reportsan interview upon the Russian- 

Japanese conflict with Count Leo Tolstoi. 
It is in the main, as follows: 

‘* Ragerness to know what he thought 
of the Japanese war was the occasion of 
my visit. Count Tolstoi spoke to me 
first of the war. ‘ Have you news?’ he 
asked, and to this question he added, 
shaking his head, ‘How can one fail to 
be interested in sucha conflict? Whata 
sad subject are these battles between 
men !’ 

‘‘T raised my eyes and saw fastened to 
the wall with pins a French map of 
Korea and Manchuria. I said: ‘ This 
conflict is more than the conflict of two 
nations; it is the struggle of two races. 
What, according to your view will be the 
consequences to one or the other.’ 

‘**What will that matter? I do not 
differentiate between races. I am for 
mankind first of all, and whatever may 
happen, what will mankind gain by this 
war? The sadness of it is that it shows 
how far man forgets or ignores his duty. 
More important than his duty to family 
or to country is man’s duty to his God, 
if you will permit me to use such an ex- 
pression, or if the word displeases you, 
toward Creation with a big C. This 
Creation, which I call God, is above in- 
dividual contest. I cannot consider that 
I do not belong to a universe, that I am 
not a factor in a harmony. The percep- 
tion I have of the relation of my being 
to this harmony is what is usually 
characterized as the religious spirit. But 
men forget these essential ideas. They 
no longer read the gospel, that admirable 
book. They obstinately insist upon re- 
maining in a state of barbarism. And 
we see them engaging deliberately in a 
fearful war without thinking of their first 


duty, the essential duty of being right: 


minded and abolishing warfare. , 
_ “T agree that civilization carries with 
it an active and educational power. But 
where is the civilization? Why do you 
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wish that I should place it in Europe? 
Because the Europeans have created arti- 
ficial needs and employed their genius to 
satisfy them? Because they have in- 
vented the railway, the telegraph, the 
telephone, so many other things? All 
these acquirements of a pretended civil- 
ization seem to me the inventions of bar- 
barism. They serve and flatter that 
which is lowest in man. I do not see 
that they confer any moral superiority 
whatever upon him. I do see, however, 
that the use he makes of his intelligence 
is most often in the way of evil, not of 
good.’ 

‘* I pointed the Japanese out to him as 
unfeeling, cruel, hostile to strangers, 
quarrelsome, fond of dispute; as practic- 
ing corporal punishment; as having 
borrowed from Europe only its ships, its 
guns, the essential materials of its mili- 
tary and political establishments—arms 
whereby to strike her the better—and 
this force of active savagery living face to 
face with the careless, peaceful Slav. I 
concluded : 

‘** Suppose, by the way of hypothesis, 
an impossible victory by Japan, will this 
not result, as its profit, in a pre-eminence 
in the Far East, and will it not exercise 
this pre-eminence to the detriment of the 
ideas of peace and civilizing progress?’ 

‘*Then Tolstoi spoke : 

‘*** Are the Japanese truly what you 
say? I would really like toknow. Itis 
highly probable that Japan has only 
imitated Europe in its defects. But it is 
what it is, with its good qualities, its 
faults. It undergoes evolution, as do all 
peoples. It passes from barbarism and 
begins to emancipate itself from bond- 
age.’ 

‘* *Japan is yellow,’ Iurged. ‘Where 
is the progress of the yellow race? Look 
at China. What movements are appar- 
ent in its evolution during thousands of 
years?’ 

‘** “We know little of the yellow world. 
Who of us has studied it, penetrated it, 
searched its conscience? My view is 
that the Japanese and Chinese are not 
warlike people, but that they despise 
war and those who wage it. That is 
already something, a true superiority 
over us. I understand that they are not 
given fo‘killitg; I lea*r fréiy tne accounts 
of travelers thai they, are sa‘e ja busitess; 
that they respect their word; that they 
do not fie!) = 3 3°, 

‘* «But they are cruel,’ I interposed. 
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“* “Tf they are cruel, are we not also? 
Has anyone kept count of the atrocities 
laid at the door of the pretended civiliza- 
tion of the world? Where are the acts, 
where the results of civilization in Europe? 
Does the world advance or does it go back- 
ward? Are there no hours in which one 
may ask such a question as that? When 
England went into the Transvaal cannot 
one say that she belittled herself? 
Where do you find in the deeds of colon- 
izing nations a thought of real civiliza- 
tion?. After that, how would you have 
one decide, a priori, whether the triumph 
of such and such a race carries with it 
advantage to the welfare of humanity ?’ 

***Grant me one question. At this 
time, when the destiny of Russia is con- 
concerned, you, a Russian, whatever you 
think of war, and of this particular war, 
have you no reservation to make? I do 
not say upon the ideas you have preached 
all your life, but upon their practical ap- 
plication and diffusion ?’ 

‘**None. But I must be sincere,’ he 
said, smiling. ‘I do not feel, deep within 
me, as if completely freed from the idea of 
patriotism. By atavism, by education, I 
feel that it clings within me in spite of 
myself. It is necessary that I call my 
judgment to intervene, that I turn to my 
chief duty, and then I say to myself, 
without the least reservation of con- 
science, that the judgment of the world 
cannot surpass the judgment of human- 
ity. Yes, my conscience tells me that 
murder, in whatever guise it may be 
brought about, is execrable, that war is 
a big, hideous plague, that all which 
combines to bring it about is to be con- 
demned.’ 

‘* For the first time I see Tolstoi glow 
with ardor. His words spring from his 
lips, his voice quivers, his brow con- 
tracts. His eyes gleam, and I see his 
great chest heave with the force within. 
He is radiant. 

*““*No, no, there is nothing more 
frightful. The world has never seen the 
like of it. In the days of Genghis Khan 
those who wished to slay were the only 
slayers ; men had the right to remain in 
their homes, to till their lands, to live in 
peace and to do good. But the civilized 
world is to-day more ferocious than 
Genzkis Khay.:-;Men are ordered to kill, 
whether they twish ‘or ‘nof, and if, they re- 
fuse they ‘are’ punished, as fora crime. 
How can one atrept $ucn a state of affairs? 
Why does not* conscience revolt against 
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it? Why is there such blindness to this 
bloody tyranny? What is to be done, 
what is even to be attempted, I ask you, 
so long as these things shall endure? 
How long may we hope to ennoble souls 
while they yield to such servitude? Itis 
deeply distressing. 

‘** Man has always on his lips this fine 
word, liberty. But he does not rear the 
thing itself, does not establish it; he does 
not organize it. The whole problem is to 
suppress violence, to end it, then liberty 
will arise!’ 

** “What conquests of primitive brutal- 
ity have not already been accomplished ? 
Man has risen above torture, above 
slavery—is this nothing? He loosens his 
bonds little by little each day. The time 
will come when he shall be utterly free.’ 

‘*“The Russo-Japanese war is ever in 
Count Tolstoi’s thoughts. During my 
visit I took a sleigh ride with the Count- 
ess, and I asked her further about his at- 
titude toward the subject. 

‘**Oh, don’t speak of it,’ she replied 
quickly. ‘He gives up everything for 
news of it. The other day he went to 
Toula through the snow on horse-back, a 
distance of twenty-eight versts (eighteen 
miles), to get a telegram about the war! ’’ 


DON’T WORRY. 





BY ALICE HOGAN RICE. 


SUPPOSE the woman does not live 

who could resist an invitation to give 
advice, and there is probably no sub- 
ject in the world about which so many 
‘*don’ts’’ have been written as about 
worrying. I never learned of but one 
man who took all the advice to heart. 
He joined a ‘‘ Don’t Worry Club,’’ and 
went crazy trying to keep the rules. 
Yet while a few of us practice all the 
preaching that goes on, many of us, have, 
nevertheless, been helped by the gospel 
of cheerfulness that seems to have come 
in with the youth and buoyancy of the 
new century. 

The chief cause of worry is in taking 
things too seriously. We ought to real- 
ize that the mountains of to-day often 
become the ant-hills of to-morrow. Fre- 
quently if we postpone a worry for a day 
or two it will fail to keep its appoint- 
ment. I once knew a woman who never 
possessed real serenity of mind, until a 
great sorrow came into her life, then she 
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said: ‘‘I never knew until now what a 
real trouble meant; it has thrown all the 
sham worries and make-believe unhap- 
piness into the background.” 

We let such trivial things mar our 
peace, to cast us temporarily into pro- 
foundest gloom. An idle word of a 
careless stranger, and a thoughtless word 
of one near and dear, have power alike to 
wound us. We go around whining 
about our bruises, never realizing that we 
have probably inflicted more wounds than 
we have received. It is a rough and 
tumble world, where everyone has his 
own private little battleground, and he is 
not much of a soldier who runs over and 
tells his neighbor about every little 
scratch. 

It has been said somewhere that there 
might be a law against carrying con- 
cealed troubles. Sometimes if you do 
not express a worry it goes out of your 
mind, just asa child will often stop cry- 
ing when he finds that no one is looking 
at him. Then there are always two 
handles to even the most vexatious ques- 
tions, and one of the real businesses of 
life is to get hold of the right handle. A 
good model for the most of us would be 
that sublime old heroine of fiction who, 
when she became so old that she only 


had two teeth left, devoutly thanked God ; 


that they hit !—Good-Housekeeping. crs 





CARE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY. 


BY SUPT. W. J. M’KONE. 


ITHER the boys of to day are better 

than they were when I was a boy or 
else school management is more efficient. 
For as I think of the school buildings, 
furniture and property with which I have 
had something to do recently and also of 
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the large rumber of buildings I have: 


visited in recent years, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that these are much freer 
from cutting, carving and marking than 
were those of 1870-80. down in central 
New York. And yet superintendents, 
principals and teachers must be on the 
alert to prevent depredations against 
school property. I believe further that 
our teaching should include all public 
buildings, hotels, railway stations, and 
public halls. It will be found that 
‘* Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.”’ 
Wherever property has been injured or de- 
faced it should be replaced by the culprit 
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if possible, but if not, then at public ex- 
pense. Remove suggestion. Cutting is 
contagious. Some of us fellows will 
need to remember our own boyhood days 
before we get through, but it is bad 
business and should be stopped. Put on 
new desk tops. Replace a board in an 
out-building. Then putty and paint and 
cover as far as possible every mark and 
picture. You will not only teach decency 
and respect for property, but will be giv- 
ing effective moral instruction as well. 
Look over your room or building as soom 
as you have read this and see whether 
you have been remiss or not. If you. 
have, delay no longer. While our pupils 
are bad enough, I have also a word that 
will, I am afraid, come dangerously close: 
to some teachers. I am not sure but- 
much defacing of property could be pre- 
vented by wide-awake, thoughtful, ob- 
serving teachers. But let that pass. I 
am sure that school apparatus and 
material is permitted to fall into disuse, 
little breaks become serious through lack 
of prompt care, dust and rust collect and 
serious loss results all from carelessness 
or something worse. When we see how 
valuable tellurian globes, expensive 
charts, maps and cabinets, books and 
illustrative material are allowed to be 
broken, fall into innocuous desuetude or 
get lost altogether, I do not wonder that 
careful business men on school boards are 
reticent when these things are asked for 
by the teachers. With my knowledge of 
the facts I am afraid I would make a 
hard-hearted board member along these 
lines. There are two reasons why these 
things continue to be purchased. First, 
boards change from year to year and 
members do not know or forget what has 
been purchased. (It would be a fine 
thing if all school boards would require a 
carefully and accurately kept inventory); 
second, with rare exceptions board mem- 
bers want the best things for the schools 
and are willing to purchase them. One 
teacher wants relief maps, another mathe- 
matical blocks, a third a nature cabinet, 
while their successors do not know how 
to use these things and are ignorant of 
their intrinsic and pedagogical value. In 
one school that I attended I never knew 
of any other use to be made of a set of 
cube-root blocks than that of allowing 
small children to amuse themselves by 
seeing if they could tumble them out on 
a desk and get them back in a box just 
made to contain them.—/Moderaior. 
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THE SALARY MATTER. 


SUPT. W. E. CHANCELLOR. 


TOLD a teacher that I was going to 

write an article for an educational 
paper regarding salaries, and she advised 
me to write it instead for a daily paper 
so as to reach the people. That is what 
ninety-nine out of every hundred per- 
sons now or at any time engaged in teach- 
ing think, and this is why salaries are so 
small. To urge the people to pay teach- 
ers more is to emphasize in public opinion 
the notion that teachers’ salaries are 
gifts, not compensations. As long as the 
people think that teachers are being 
“*given,’’ by them,what money is spent 
upon education, the amount of money so 
devoted will continue to be very small. 
All charities tend to be cheap. 

There are just two reasons and no 
more why teachers receive what they do 
and neither more nor less than they do 
receive. These two reasons are both 
within the control of teachers themselves. 
The first is that we who work in schools, 
whether as supervisors or as instructors, 
continue to tolerate among us many in- 
competents. The average salary paid to 
teachers is all that teachers are worth on 
the market. Eliminate the incompetents 
and prevent by sufficient legislation their 
replacement and salaries would advance 
at once. This is well within the power 
of teachers to do. 

The second reason why salaries are 
what they are is because most persons 
who teach are well content with what 
they receive. The discontented who con- 
tinue teaching are few. Many men of 
ability and of success reach too early in 
life the largest salaries now afforded by 
the work and leave education for other 
fields. Similarly, very many women, 
doubtless half or more, begin the work, 
succeed to a degree, and disappointed in 
income take the earliest opportunity to 
give uptheoccupation. As a profession, 
in so far as we are a profession at all, we 
are contented with what we receive be- 
cause we do not take time or thought to 
consider what educators ought to receive. 

I propose to deal with these two 
causes of low salaries: viz., the presence 
of many incompetents, and our general 
contentment with the earnings of the 
profession. What are the remedies? 

1. Bar out by legislation, state and 
municipal, all new incompetents, by rais- 
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ing the legal standards of certification of 
competents to teach for public money. 
This legislation, whether by state legis- 
latures, or boards of education or by 
municipal boards, should clearly discrim- 
inate at least three grades of educators 
and the specialists: viz., superintendents, 
principals and general supervisors, and 
class teachers, with specialists in all the 
recognized lines. There can be no 
objection to an ordinary grade teacher 
holding a superintendent’s license but 
there ought to be a deal of vigorous and 
effective objection to a superintendent 
holding only a teacher’s license. I be- 
lieve that the greatest bar to progress 
in American education is the incom- 
petence of most superintendents to do 
theirduty. Most superintendents are not 
both educators, statesmen and politicians ; 
and every superintendent ought to be fun- 
damentally and immovably an educator 
and also either a statesman or a politician 
or both. Most superintendents are either 
only educators (sometimes only teachers) 
or only politicians. 

Such a gradation of educators would at 
once distinguish teachers in the public 
mind by differentiating them. And 
since it involves selection of only com- 
petent teachers in the third group, which 
may perhaps be styled the lowest, it 
would immeasurably raise all. Is such 
a gradation necessary? Even in com- 
paratively enlightened New Jersey not 
half of the public school teachers are 
normal school graduates, little as that 
may imply to the discerning. 

2. Drive out by criticism or at least by 
refusal of support all incompetents now 
in the profession. Has a ‘‘ quack’”’ 
teacher, supervisor, or superintendent 
any better right to make a living by 
teaching than a ‘‘quack’’ physician or 
dentist by his occupation? I think not. 
This is not the occasion to say why not. 
But it is the time to say resolutely and 
publicly that no person has a right to 
teach until his competency has been de- 
termined by those legally appointed by 
the state and responsible to it for their 
actions. 

I am well aware that a drastic enforce- 
ment of this standard would result in 
great changes. I am for such an enforce- 
ment as speedily as possible. I desire 
myself to be freed from the competition 
of the incompetent. And I desire all 
children to be freed from the oppression 
of the incompetent. Have the children 
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and youth in day schools, and the youth 
and adults in evening schools no rights? 

Why are salaries so low? Because 
when the expert tries to get an increase 
in salary he meets the reply, ‘‘Oh! well, 
we can get plenty of others just as good.’’ 
This is not true. What is true is that 
there are always plenty of candidates. 
A drastic enforcement of requirements of 
licenses would do away with the appear- 
ance of so many candidates. 

There is a persistent public impression 
that there is an over-supply of teachers. 
This is due to two facts. First, that 
every spring nine-tenths of the rural 
teachers and many of the urban teachers 
are ready to take wing, being ‘‘ birds of 
passage.’’ Theaverage length of service 
of female teachers is but five years in all. 
But the service of female teachers who 
are normal school graduates is much 
longer. Preparation for the profession 
lengthens the term of service init. Yet 
in the fall of any school year when a 
board of education seeks a superintendent, 
the candidates are very few. And the 
superintendent who looks for unemployed 
normal school graduates finds none. 

The second cause of the public im- 
pression of an over-supply is due to the 
inability of the laity to discern between 
the candidate who is a teacher and the 
one who is not. Not every person seated 
in authority in a class-room is ready to do 
the work God intends to be done there. 
Not many persons in the principal's office 
have the mind and spirit for the work. 
We who mean to be expert educators 
must discriminate for the public. 

Another cause of low salaries is our 
contented professional mind. We hear 
that a city of 100,000 people spends $600,- 
ooo annually upon its schools; and we 
think it avastsum. Suchacity probably 
spends $3,000,000 for alcoholic drinks and 
$1,250,000 for tobacco. It probably sup- 
ports 100 physicians to whom it pays at 
least $1,000,000 grossincome. Just think 
for a few minutes what these figures mean : 
National bill for alcoholic drinks, $1,200,000,000 
National bill for tobacco, 750,000,000 
National bill for education,. . . 275,000,000 

Notice also that economists estimate 
that the national wealth has grown $20,- 
000,000,000 in ten years, that is $2,000,- 
000,000 a year, vet some people argue 
that we cannot afford to pay more annu- 
ally for the education of our people. 
More of the surplus should go to the 
vital work of education. 





Americans would get better education 
if we paid more for educators, would 
make wealth still faster, and above and 
beyond, beneath and within all else, 
would grow more in health and freedom 
of body and soul. A better national 
education will give us a better country, a 
better people. 

And the only way of salvation is by 
ourselves. We must do it. The educa- 
tor must educate himself yet more. ‘‘If 
the salt has lost its savor, wherewith 
shall it be salted?’’ It is not only use- 
less for us to ask others to make educa- 
tion a satisfactory livelihood for educators, 
the laborer being worthy of his hire, but 
it is unpatriotic and disloyal to humanity 
for us to expect others to assist us to per- 
form our function. Lawyers, physicians, 
dentists, make no appeal to the public to 
help them. They help the world by 
helping themselves. Let us take the 
same dignified, self reliant attitude, con- 
solidate, redeem, improve ourselves. 
Each doing his part the whole is done.— 
N. Y. School Journal. 


PHILOSOPHY OF PATERNITY. 





BY E. S. MARTIN. 


ye disgruntled person who thought 
that life might be tolerable if it were 
not for its pleasures was unable, prob- 
ably, to command the simple and profit- 
able form of satisfaction which comes 
from living in the house with a nice 
child. To be sure, one nice child is a 
scant allowance. At least six are prefer- 
able, if one can find keep and education 
for so many. Jason Jackson, of Boston, 
who loves all sports, and searches life’s 
pockets for pleasures, appreciates chil- 
dren with a man’s irresponsible joy, and 
loves to have them about in all stages of 
growth. It was he who admitted, with 
a new baby in his lap, that he liked to 
have always one nice soft one in the 
house. All properly constituted parents 
share that liking, though it is a very ex- 
ceptional family nowadays that lives per- 
sistently up to its preferences in this 
particular. It is the disposition of all 
the world in these days to run to town; 
and town life, full of distractions and 
elaborations, and calculations and costs, 
undoubtedly favors small families. The 
possession of great treasures inevitably 
involves cares, and mothers remember, 
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even if fathers forget, that children don’t 
grow up as they should without thought 
being taken for them. Though there 
are tolks to whom children are a trial 
and to whom a certain scale of living, 
and strawberries in March, and the opera, 
and timely journeys, and various privi- 
leges of an unencumbered life, are worth 
more than young faces at the breakfast 
table and kisses at bedtime, the general 
conclusion of mankind is that nice chil- 
dred are God’s best gift.—Harper's 
Magazine. 


TEACHERS MUST READ MORE. 


‘© SUPPOSE, Mr. Greenwood, that 

the teachers wbo remain in town 
are doing a great deal of hard work at the 
public library,’’ remarked some one this 
morning to J. M. Greenwood, superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Mr. Greenwood, sitting at his desk, in 
his shirt sleeves, laid down his pen and 
leaned back in his chair. 

‘*Teachers,’’ he said, ‘‘don’t read. 
Teachers seldom look at anything except 
text-books. Teachers don’t know very 
much. Teachers don’t want to know 
about anything except the particular 
thing they happen to be teaching. The 
narrowing effect of school teaching is 
something terrible to behold. No, sir, 
teachers who are in town are not doing 
hard work at all on their books. They 
seldom go near the library. 

‘Of course there are lots of ambitious 
ones. Teachers as a class are very ambi- 
tious. But their ambitions are limited to 
the one or two things they teach. The 
mind of the teacher does not grow nor- 
mally. One part of it grows abnormally 
keen while the other part dwindles to 
nothing. Take the woman who teaches 
English grammar or rhetoric, for instance. 
She gets to know all the rules so well she 
can see a rhetorical or grammatical mis- 
take as soon as the page is laid before her 
eyes. But that’s all she can see. She 
loses her ideas and appreciation. When 
she reads at all she is absorbed with noth- 
ing but doubtful construction. 

‘““The ordinary teacher acquires a pe- 
dantic idea of his own importance by 
reason of constantly dealing with chil- 
dren. Being constantly superior to those 
with whom you associate has a bad effect 
on anyone. It has a bad effect on the 
teacher. The teacher might learn of 
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other persons who are brighter than him- 
self if he would read, but he doesn’t think 
it necessary to read. 

‘*T think a minister is a good deal like 
the school teacher. You will find the 
ministers who read are very few indeed. 
It would be a good scheme if the minis- 
ter could persuade himself into disturbing 
his own infallibility. But hecannot. He 
doesn’t read. It would be a good thing 
if he were not cocksure of himself. But 
like the school teachers, his lack of 
knowledge of human affairs betrays him. 

“Teachers and preachers must work 
along other lines than teaching and 
preaching, or they will become lost irre- 
deemably. A big question now is, ‘How 
can we save the school teacher?’ The 
answer is ‘He must save himself. He 
must work along other lines than school 
teaching.’ He must read books and 
meet men and know what it is to be in 
business. If teachers were first business 
men before they were teachers it would 
help them. 

‘Too many of them are children. 

‘IT know them. Haven’t I been a 
teacher myself for years and years ?”’ 

‘*Mrs. Whitney,’’ asked some one of 
the public librarian, ‘‘do teachers draw 
many books out of the library ?”’ 

‘“Very few. Very, very few,’’ she re- 
plied.— Kansas City Star. 
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WORDS WITH FEELING IN THEM. 





BY H. C. PETERSON. 


T is hardly worth while nowadays to 
advance arguments in support of any 
particular method for teaching a given 


subject. How we go about it will depend 
on our point of view; and this we can 
neither acquire for ourselves nor impart 
to others by argumentation. 

We certainly do not read poetry for the 
purpose of learning things. Hence we 
should not teach these forms of literature 
with that object in view. Does not the 
carpenter or the blacksmith teach his ap- 
prentice to do what he himself in his ma- 
turity does? Do we need, for instance, 
to know about Corunna, the Peninsular 
Campaign, and the Duke of Wellington 
in order to appreciate and enjoy Zhe 
Burial of Sir John Moore? Seriously, 
have we not read this poem time and 
again without caring a rap whether Cor- 
unna was in Spain or in Spitzbergen? 
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Teaching historical, geographical, philo- 
logical matter in connection with litera- 
ture is sheer, unadulterated nonsense. 
Are we not ‘‘ correlating ’’ ourselves into 
a state of pedagogical imbecility? What 
does the spiritual content of poetry have 
to do wita these matters? What should 
we think of a carpenter who set his ap- 
prentices to finding out the botanical dis- 
tribution and relationships of the trees 
from which the lumber he used was de- 
rived? 

God knows that the bane of American 
culture is intellectualism on the one hand 
and sentimentality on the other! But 
we have in our curriculum three lines of 
study, which, properly directed, will do 
something towards correcting this un- 
evenness of development—music, naturc 
study and literature. If through His 
grace—and it will be in no other way—a 
few teachers can be kept from making 
three additional text-book studies out of 
these subjects, and can be induced to em- 
ploy them in fostering the spiritual 
growth of their pupils, a generation of 
young people may some day be looked 
for, more genuine, human and sympa- 
thetic than any which has yet been sent 
forth by the schools. 

This fostering of the spiritual life—the 
soul life—should be the object aimed at 
in teaching literature. If we once see 
that this is what we must do, we will 
easily solve all questions of method. 
Having the proper ideal is the important 
matter. 

I wish to set down here the beginnings 
of what I did some ten years ago to this 
end, and what I have been developing 
ever since. There were fifteen pupils in 
the class I had—ten girls and five boys. 
Their average age was between fourteen 
and fifteen. It was the first class in the 
high school, and they were, in addition, 
beginning Latin, algebra and chemistry. 
I perceived at once that literature as a 
means of mental discipline was of no ac- 
count at all; that it could in this respect 
bear no comparison with any of the other 
subjects pursued. The intellectual future 
of the children was amply provided for. 
Consequently I determined to make lit- 
erature a means for the development of 
their inner life. 

We began with meter. I put upon the 
board a regular four-line iambic stanza, 
and pointed out to them the regularitv of 
accent. Then they worked the subject 
out themselves, using whatever they 








could get. As fast as a new form was 
discovered I supplied the name. In two 
weeks they had found not only the four 
principal feet, but many of the varieties. 
The extracts were copied in note books, 
with definite citations. By this time they 
were sufficiently familiar with the method 
of independent investigation to pass a 
step further. 

We next proceeded to look into the 
difference between prose and poetry. The 
following two extracts were placed upon 
the board: 

In the state of Rhode Island there is a bay 
called Narragansett, so named after a powerful 
tribe of Indians which formerly dwelt on its 
banks. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The sod with our bayonets turning, 
By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light 
And the lantern dimly burning. — 

Then I asked them which had “‘feel- 
ing’’ in it and which not. They all re- 
plied correctly and at once; not a single 
pupil felt any doubt about the proper an- 
swer. I do not think the high-school 
pupil exists who will feel confused upon 
this head. They were next sent away 
to find and bring to class five examples 
of sentences with ‘‘feeling’’ and five of 
sentences without. 

This was continued for several days. 
At each meeting of the class many ex- 
tracts of both sorts were put upon the 
board and discussed. Each pupil ex- 
pressed his opinion. Questions as to the 
relative amount of ‘‘teeling’’ were con- 
sidered; and finally everything was set- 
tled by a vote. But one day I put the 
following upon the board: 

Order is heaven’s first law, and, this confest, 
Some are, and must be, greater than the rest, 


More rich, more wise; but who infers from hence 
That they are happier, shocks all common sense. 

The nightingale sings their requiem. The 
roses in the lunar garden have not awakened. 
They sleep amid the shadowy leafage. The 
cold moon is mirrored in the blue pond and the 
stone bench of the departed lovers glistens 
white and empty in the nocturnal light. 


Hitherto the pupils had been guided 
largely by form in rendering their deci- 
sions, but this exercise at once gave them 
a new point of view. They saw that 
“‘feeling ’’ is a quality pervading all var- 
ieties of literature irrespective of form. 
When they understood this point they 
were sent to find extracts as before, and 
very soon they were able to discriminate 
here also with exactness. 

One day I said to my pupils: ‘‘ How is 
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this? Is the ‘feeling’ diffused through 
this in a vague way, or is it located de- 
finitely?’’ I put the following on the 
board: 


A gentle boy with soft and silken locks, 
A dreamy boy with brown and tender eyes, 
A castle-builder with his wooden blocks, 
And towers that touch imaginary skies. 


They agreed, of course, that ‘‘feeling’’ 
was present. I erased half of it, leaving: 


A gentle boy with soft and silken locks, 
A dreamy boy with brown and tender eyes, 


They decided at once that even these 
two lines contained ‘‘feeling.’’ I again 
rubbed half out, leaving: 


A gentle boy with soft and silken locks. 


That ‘‘feeling’’ still remained was ap- 
parent. Now, where was it? Is there 
any ‘‘feeling’’ ina? Any in with? How 
about gentle boy ? silken locks ? soft? Such 
questions they answered without diffi- 
culty. 

Now, how many words with ‘‘ feeling ’’ 
in the line? The answer was “‘five.’’ 
How many in line 2? Answer, “ five.’’ 
Line 3?—‘‘two.’’ Line 4?—‘‘three.”’ 
What per cent. of such words in the 
stanza? Answer, “ fifty.’’ 

These words I now told them were 
called poetic words; and the work thence- 
forward for a month consisted in having 
them find extracts containing as high a 
per cent. of such words as possible. 
Much emulation sprang up; much keen 
criticism was brought out. As before, 
freedom of discussion was encouraged and 
all matters were settled by a vote. Ex- 
tracts from both prose and poetry were 
used, and everything was kept in note 
books. This brought us to the great 
subject of Aoetic words, introducing the 
pupils still further to the wealth of en- 
joyment lying for the most part useless, 
because unknown, within the covers of 
good books.—Adantic Ed. Journal. 





THE MAHOGANY. 


” the midst of the tall forest in Central 
America we came upon a “‘ gang’”’ of 
men on a staging built seven feet from 


the ground about atree. Two men were 
cutting the tree down with a long cross- 
cut saw. But you will ask why they 
were cutting it ten feet from the ground. 
It is because the roots begin at that 
point. This fact was a curiosity to us. 
Not only the mahogany, but the cotton 
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tree, or ceiba, a species of wild fig, has 
these peculiar roots above ground. 

You are familiar, no doubt, with the 
aerial roots of the cornstalk. Those of 
the mahogany are compressed laterally 
into a thickness of from three to five 
inches, and vertically they are from three 
to eight feet deep at the trunk of the tree. 
Thus they form buttresses which taper 
off to the ground at a distance of two or 
three rods before they entirely disappear 
beneath the surface. I might illustrate 
it still further by saying that one day we 
were caught in a heavy rain, and for shel- 
ter spread our tent cloth over two of these 
buttresses and sat comfortable and dry 
between them against thetree. The two 
roots formed solid walls on two sides of 
our improvised shelter. 

Mahogany cutting is an interesting 
story from beginning to end. After the 
dry season sets in a gang of men—about 
forty constitute a ‘‘camp’’—are hired 
and supplied with provisions. They as- 
cend the river in canoes, and when they 
reach the mahogany district they put up 
a temporary shelter in which they live 
during the cutting season. While this 
is being done one man, who is known as 
the ‘‘ mahogany hunter,’’ finds trees and 
marks them for the cutters. As has 
already been stated, trees of the same spe- 
cies are very much scattered; seldom are 
several found standing close together. 
The hunter frequently climbs a tall tree 
to discover the tops of the mahogany 
trees. When he has sighted one he comes 
down and walks directly to it. His skill 
is such that he is able to do this and never 
lose his bearings. Other men meanwhile 
are bringing oxen and trucks to the place. 
As soon as a tree is found the choppers 
fell it, and others cut a road from the tree 
to the stream. The log is then loaded 
on the heavy truck; six, eight, or even 
ten yoke of oxen are hitched to it, and 
the log is hauled to the river. 

The hauling is usually done at night, 
on account of the heat and the insects. It 
is an impressive sight. The swaying 
line of oxen, the men with their loud- 
cracking whips and still louder calls, and 
the flickering torches—every part is 
unique. 

When the rains come on the logs are 
rolled into the water. As the weight of 
the mahogany logs sinks them, they are 
tied to others of very light weight. The 
river bears them toward the sea, near 
which they are ‘‘ boomed,’’ taken on land 
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and ‘‘squared’’ in order that they may 
load better in the ship’s hull. Most of 
the logs are now loaded ‘‘in the round,”’ 
as the wood is becoming too valuable to 
waste much in chips. A single log has 
brought as much as $5,000.—/arold’s 
Explorations, D. Appleton & Co. 


GETTYSBURG MEMORIAL DAY. 





GOVERNOR PENNYPACKER AND PRESI- 
DENT ROOSEVELT. 


N historic Cemetery Hill, overlooking 
ground hallowed by the blood of 
50,000 brave men, and in the presence of 
a concourse of thousands who had as- 
sembled to pay tribute to the memory of 
the nation’s dead, President Roosevelt 
delivered a notable address on Memorial 
Day. On nearly the same spot, Novem- 
ber 19, 1863, President Lincoln delivered 
his immortal address. President Roose- 
velt was escorted to the cemetery on the 
battlefield by a body of veterans of the 
Civil War. The President and his spe- 


cial escort were preceded by several or- 
ganizations, including a squadron of 


United States Cavalry, the Third United 
States Artillery and the Marine Band, of 
Washington, which had been ordered 
here for the occasion. The rear of the 
procession consisted of civic organizations 
and citizens in carriages. 

Governor Pennypacker presided at the 
ceremonies, which were held on the ros- 
trum in the cemetery. After the Memor- 
ial Day services of the G. A. R. had been 
concluded, and the pupils of the public 
schools had strewn flowers over thousands 
of graves, during which ceremony the 
Marine Band played a dirge, Rev. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale,.Chaplain of United 
States Senate, pronounced the invocation. 
The Governor spoke as follows : 

The Battle of Gettysburg, momentous in 
its exhibition of military force and skill, 
tremendous in its destruction of human life, 
had consequences which in their effect upon 
the race are limitless. As the seeds of the 
cockle are sown with the wheat, so in the 
Constitution adopted by the fathers in 1787 
lay the germs of an inevitable struggle. 
Two antagonistic forces grew in vigor and 
strength side by side in one household, and, 
like Ormuzd and Ahriman, they must strive 
for the mastery. Upon this field the strug- 

le came to a determination, and the issue 
tween them was here decided with cannon 
and musket. 

The Rebellion was undertaken by the fol- 
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lowers of the doctrines of Calhoun and 
Davis, with the purpose to rend the nation 
asunder and break it into fragments. Alas 
for the futility of the expectations of men! 
The Lord, who holds the peoples in the hol- 
low of His hand, and who since the dawn 
of history has taken them up by turns in 
the search for one fit for broad dominion, 
did not forsake us. The extraordinary 
powers exercised for the maintenance of the 
national life in that dire time of war became 
fixed as the principles of the national gov- 
ernment, 

The flame of strife but tested the virtue of 
the metal. The blows intended to dissever 
only welded the sovereignties together more 
firmly for future wider effort. 

The nation as it exists to-day arose when 
Pickett failed to drive the Philadelphia bri- 
gade from the stone wall on Cemetery Hill. 
A seer sitting on that dread day upon the 
crests of Big Round Top could have figured 
in the clouds of smoke rolling over the 
Devil’s Den and the Bloody Angle the 
scenes soon to occur in Manila Bay, at San- 
tiago and San Juan Hill, the beaming of a 
new light at Hawaii, and in the far Philip- 
pines, the junction of the two mighty oceans 
and the near dlsappearance of English con- 
trol of the commerce of the world. 

The Presidential office is so great a station 
among men that those who fill it are not to 
be regarded as personalities. Their indi- 
viduality is lost in its immensity. They 
become the manifestations of certain im- 
pulses and stages of development of the na- 
tional life. Jackson represented its rough, 
uncouth and undisciplined strength. Lin- 
coln looms up above all other Americans, 
bearing the burden of woe aud suffering 
which fate laid upon his broad shoulders in 
its time of stress and trial. Blessed be his 
memory forevermore! 

No people can look forward to the fulfill- 
ment of such a destiny as events seem to 
outline for us save one alert and eager with 
the enthusiasm and vigor of youth. No 
other President has so stood for that which, 
after all, typifies our life—the sweep of the 
winds over broad prairies, the snow-capped 
mountains and the rushing rivers, the Se- 
quoia trees, the exuberance of youth con- 
scious of red blood, energy and power paint- 
ing our bow of promise—as does Theodore 
Roosevelt. He has hunted in our woods, 
he has enriched our literature, he has ridden 
in the face of the enemy, he has maintained 
our ideals. 

Upon this day devoted to the memories of 
the heroic dead—in Pennsylvania a sad De- 
coration Day—the achievements of the pro- 
lific past and the poe of the teeming 
future confront each other. To-day, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt treads the field made immor- 
tal by the sword of George Gordon Meade 
and hallowed by the prose dirge of Abraham 
Lincoln. 


As President Roosevelt rose to speak, | 
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a steady rain began to fall and continued 
throughout the time he addressed the 
great assemblage. He was accorded an 
enthusiastic reception, notwithstanding 
the rain, and the crowd of 10,000 people 
in the cemetery remained to hear the ad- 
dress despite the lowering skies. His 
speech in full was as follows: 


The place where we now are has wona 
double distinction. Here was fought one 
of the great battles of all time, and here was 
spoken one of the few speeches which shall 
last through the ages. As long as this Re- 

ublic endures or its history is known so 
ong shall the memory of the Battle of 
Gettysburg likewise endure and be known; 
and as long as the English tongue is under- 
stood, so long shall Abraham Lincoln’s 


ce eae speech thrill the hearts of man- 
kin 


The Civil War was a great war for right- 
eousness; a war waged for the noblest ideals, 
but waged also in thorough-going, practical 
fashion. It was one of the few wars which 
mean, in their successful outcome, a lift 
toward better things for the nations of man- 
kind. Some wars have meant the triumph 
of order over anarchy and licentiousness 
masquerading as liberty; some wars have 
meant the triumph of liberty over tyranny 
masquerading as order; but this victorious 
war of ours meant the triumph of both lib- 
erty and order, the triumph of orderly lib- 
erty, the bestowal of civil rights upon the 
freed slaves, and at the same time the stern 
insistence on the supremacy of the national 
law throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. Moreover, this was one of those 
rare contests in which it was to the immeas- 
urable interest of the vanquished that they 
should lose, while at the same time the vic- 
tors acquired the precious privilege of trans- 
mitting to those who came after them, as a 
heritage of honor forever, not only the 
memory of their own valiant deeds, but the 
memory of the deeds of those who, no less 
valiantly and with equal sincerity of pur- 
pose, fought against the stars in their 
courses. 

The war left to us all, as fellow-country- 
men, as brothers, the right to rejoice that 
the Union has been restored in indestructible 
shape in a country where slavery no longer 
mocks the boast of treedom, and also the 
right to rejoice with exultant pride in the 
courage, the self-sacrifice and the devotion, 
alike of the men who wore the blue and the 
men who wore the gray. 

He is but a poor American who, looking 
at this field, does not feel within himself a 
deeper reverence for the nation’s past and a 
higher purpose to make the nation’s future 
rise level to her past. Here fought the 
chosen sons of the North and the South, the 
East and the West. 

The armies which on this field contended 
for the mastery were veteran armies, hard- 
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ened by long campaigning and desperate 
fighting into such instruments of war as no 
other nation then possessed. The severity 
of the fighting is attested by the proportion- 
ate loss—a loss unrivaled in any battle of 
similar size since the close of the Napo- 
leonic struggles; a loss which in certain 
regiments was from three-fourths to four- 
fifths of the men engaged. 

Every spot on this field has its own asso- 
ciations of soldierly duty nobly done, of 
supreme self-sacrifice honky rendered. The 
names of the chiefs who served in the two 
armies form a long honor roll; and the en- 
listed men were worthy, and even more than 
worthy, of those wholed them. Every acre 
of this ground has its own associations. We 
see where the fight thundered through and 
around the village of Gettysburg; where 
the artillery formed on the ridges; where 
the cavalry fought; where the hills were at- 
tacked and defended, and where, mec 
the great charge surged up the slope only 
to break on the summit in the bloody spray 
of gallant failure. 

But the soldiers who won at Gettysburg, 
the soldiers who fought to a finish the Civil 
War, and thereby made their countrymen 
forever their debtors, have left us far more 
even than the memories of the war itself. 
They fought for four years in order that on 
this continent those who came after them, 
their children and their children’s children, 
might enjoy a lasting peace. They took 
arms not to destroy, but to save liberty; not 
to overthrow, but to establish the supremacy 
of the law. 

The crisis which they faced was to deter- 
mine whether or not this people was fit for 
self-government, and, therefore, fit for 
liberty. Freedom is not a gift which can 
be enjoyed save by those who show them- 
selves worthy of it. 

In this world no privilege can be perma- 
nently appropriated by men who have not 
the power and the will successfully to as- 
sume the responsibility of using it aright. 
In his recent admirable little volume on 
freedom and responsibility in democratic 
government President Hadley, of Yale, has 
pointed out that the freedom which is worth 
anything is the freedom which means self- 
government and not anarchy. Freedom 
thus conceived is a constructive force, which - 
enables an intelligent and good man to do 
better things than he could do without it; 
which is in its essence the substitution of 
self-restraint for external restraint—the sub- 
stitution of a form of restraint which pro- 
motes progress for the form which retards it. 

This is the right view of freedom; but it 
can only be taken if there is a full recogni- 
tion of the close connection between liberty 
and responsibility in every domain of 
human thought. It was essentially the 
view taken by Abraham Lincoln, and by all 
those who, when the Civil War broke out, 
realized that in a self-governing democracy 
those who desire to be considered fit to en- 
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joy liberty must show that they know how 
to use it with moderation and justice in 

eace, and how to fight for it when it is 
jeoparded by malice domestic or foreign 
levy. 

The lessons they taught us are lessons as 
applicable in our every-day lives now as in 
the rare times of great stress. The men 
who made this field forever memorable did 
so because they combined the power of 
fealty to a lofy ideal with the power of 
showing that fealty in hard, practical, 
common-sense fashion. They stood for the 
life of effort, not the life of ease. They had 
that love of country, that love of justice, 
that love of their fellow-men, without which 
power and resourceful efficiency but make 
a man a danger to his fellows. 

Yet, in addition thereto, they likewise 
possessed the power and the efficiency; for 
otherwise their high purpose would have 
been barren of result. They knew each how 
to act for himself, and yet each how to act 
with his fellows. They learned, as all the 
generation of the Civil War learned, that 
rare indeed is the chance to do anything 
worth doing by one sudden and violent 
effort. 

The men who believed that the Civil War 
would be ended in ninety days, the men 
who cried loudest ‘‘On to Richmond,”’ if 
they had the right stuff in them, speed- 
ily learned their error; and the war was 
actually won by those who settled them- 
selves steadfastly down to fight for three 
years, or for as much longer as the war 
might last, and who gradually grew to 
understand that the triumph would come, 
not by a single brilliant victory, but by a 
hundred painful and tedious campaigns. 

In the East and the West the columns ad- 
vanced and recoiled, swayed from side to 
side, and again advanced; along the coasts 
the black ships stood endlessly off and on 
before the hostile forts; generals and ad- 
mirals emerged into the light, each to face 
his crowded hour of success or failure; the 
men in front fought, the men behind sup- 
plied and pushed forward those in front, and 
the final victory was dye to the deeds of all 
who played their parts well and manfully in 
the scores of battles, in the countless skirm- 
ishes, in march, in camp or in reserve, as 
commissioned officers or in the ranks— 
wherever and whenever duty called them. 

Just so it must be for us in civil life. We 
can make and keep this country worthy of 
the men who gave their lives to save it, only 
on condition that the average man among 
us on the whole does his duty bravely, 
loyally and with common sense in what- 
ever position life allots to him. ; 

Exactly as in time of war courage is the 
cardinal virtue of the soldier, so in time of 
peace honesty, using the word in its deep- 
est and broadest significance, is the essen- 
tial basic virtue, without which all else 
avails nothing. National greatness is of 
slow growth. It cannot be forced, and yet 
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be stable and enduring, for it is based fund- 
amentally upon national character, and 
national character is stamped deep in a 
people by the lives of many generations. 

The men who went into the army had to 
submit to discipline, had to submit to re- 
straint through the government of the lead- 
ers they had chosen, as the price of winning. 
So we, the people, can preserve our liberty 
and our greatness in time of peace only by 
ourselves exercising the virtues of honesty, 
of self-restraint and of fair dealing between 
man and man. In all the ages of the past 
men have seen countries lose their liberty 
because their people could not restrain and 
order themselves, and, therefore, forfeited 
the right to what they were unable to use 
with wisdom. 

It was because you men of the Civil War 
both knew how to use liberty temperately 
and how to defend it at need that we and 
our children and our children’s children 
shall hold you in honor forever. Here, on 
Memorial Day, on this great battlefield, we 
commemorate not only the chiefs who 
actually won this battle; not only Meade, 
and his lieutenants, Hancock and Reynolds 
and Howard and Sickles, and the many 
others whose names flame in our annals, 
but also the chiefs who had made the Army 
of the Potomac what it was, and those who 
afterward led it in the campaigns which 
were crowned at Appomattox; and, further- 
more, those who made aud used its sister 
armies: McClellan, with his extraordinar 
genius for organization, Rosecrans, Buell, 
Thomas, the unyielding, the steadfast, and 
that great trio, Sherman, Sheridan, and last 
and greatest of all, Grant himself, the silent 
soldier, whose hammer-like blows finally 
beat down even the prowess of the men who 
fought against him. 

Above all, we meet here to pay homage to 
the officers and enlisted men who served 
and fought and died, without having, as 
their chiefs had, the chance to write their 
names on the tablets of fame; to the men 
who marched and fought in the ranks, who 
were buried in long trenches on the field of 
battle, who died in cots marked only by 
numbers in the hospitals; who, if they lived, 
when the war was over, went back each to 
his task on the farm or in the town, to do 
his duty in peace as he had done it in war; 
to take up the threads of his working life 
where he had dropped them when the 
trumpets of the nation pealed to arms. To- 
day, all over this land our people meet to 
pay reverent homage to the dead who died 
that the nation might live, and we pay 
homage also to their comrades who are still 
with us. 

All are at one now, the sons of those who 
wore the blue and the sons of those who 
wore the gray, and all can unite in paying 
respect to the memory of those who fell, 
each of them ord his life for his duty as 
he saw it, and all should be at one in learn- 
ing from the deaths of these men how to 
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live usefully while the times call for the 
performance of countless necessary duties of 
every-day life, and how to hold ourselves 
ready to die nobly should the nation ever 
again demand of her sons the ultimate proof 
of loyalty. 

The drive over the battlefield by the 
Presidential party occupied three hours 
and a quarter, the entire twenty miles of 
the fine roads built by the National 
Government being covered. Frequent 
stops were made to enable the President 
to study at close range some of the more 
important features of the historic field. 
He manifested familiarity with the de- 
tails of the battle, and expressed the 
deepest interest in various incidents re- 
counted by General O. O. Howard and 
General Daniel E. Sickles, both of whom 
participated in the three days’ engage- 
ment near Little Round Top, where a pro- 
longed stop was made. Generals Howard 
and Sickles described the battle, the 
President, Mrs. Roosevelt and the entire 
party listening attentively to the graphic 
word pictures the two distinguished vet- 
erans drew of the situations as they arose 
during the battle. 

At the President’s request General 
Sickles pointed out where he received 
the wound which cost him his right leg. 
In that connection, he said that he did 
not know precisely when he received the 
wound, as he did not know that he had 
been hit until he returned to his head- 
quarters, about 6:30 p. m., only discover- 
ing the fact then by finding his right 
hand, which had been resting on his leg, 
covered with blood. 

While Generals Howard and Sickles 
were talking, Major Robbins, who served 
as a major in the Fourth Alabama, in 
Law’s brigade, during the second and 
third days of the fighting, joined the 
party and greeted the President. He was 
recognized instantly by General Sickles, 
who remarked eagerly: ‘‘ There is the 
fellow who tried to take the hill, but 
found it too hot.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ responded 
Major Robbins, ‘‘we charged up this 
hill, but you mowed us down like grass. 
We could not stand it, and had to get 
back.’ The Major then recounted some 
interesting details of the part of the con- 
test in which he participated. After 
bearing cross-fire of graphic descriptions 
from both the Union and Confederate 
participants, President Roosevelt re- 
marked: ‘This country is all right as 
long as we can have this kind of a talk 
on Little Round Top.’’ 





‘*FOURTH OF JULY.”’ 
JULY 4, NOTABLE DAY IN HISTORY. 


T= fourth day of July has had a sig- 
nificant place in the history of all ages 
and nations—more so, probably, than any 
other date in the calendar, says the New 
York Tribune. It has witnessed the birth 
of new nations, grand scientific discover- 
ies and the evolution of new principles, and 
it has also seen the fall of proud monarchies 
and the death of ancient institutions, cus- 
toms and laws. It was on this day that the 
Cross triumphed over the Crescent, that 
Christianity vanquished infidel, and right 
and justice achieved a signal victory when 
King John of England was compelled by 
his barons to sign the Magna Charta. But 
the crowning achievement of this day of 
days was reserved for this hemisphere, 
when on July 4, 1776, the trumpet blast 
proclaiming liberty and equality to all men 
was sent re-echoing throughout the world. 

On July 4, 1097, in the battle of Dory- 
lzeum, in Phrygia, the Moslems, under 
Soliman, were defeated by the Crusaders. 
This battle ended the fighting in Asia 
Minor. Soliman was a Persian Sultan, and 
was succeeded by Sheik Ali Khan. 

It was on July 4, 1215, that King John of 
England was compelled by his barons to 
sign the Magna Charta, the English proto- 
type of our own Declaration of Independence. 
The American Continent, just north of 
Florida, in the year 1548, was discovered on 
July 4 by Amidias and Barlow, English ex- 
plorers and navigators, who sailed along 
the Atlantic coast under orders from Sir 
Walter Raleigh. Formal possession was 
taken for the British Queen, and the land 
was delivered over to the use of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Sixty-nine years thereafter, on 
July 4, the Barebone Parliament assembled 
at Whitehall, and Cromwell delegated their 
chairs to them for fifteen years. 

At the instance of the Lords the trade 
commissioners from the colonies of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland met at Albany, on June 19, 1754, 
to arrange a treaty with the Six Nations. 
They also proceeded to consider a plan of 
Colonial union proposed by Franklin and 
adopted in the same year, on July 4. It 
provided for a President General of all the 
colonies, with veto power, and a Grand 
Council to consist of from two to seven 
members from each colony, chosen by the 
assemblies, to serve three years. These 
should have the power to control Indian 
affairs, to raise and equip forces for colonial 
defense and to lay taxes therefor. The 
Crown rejected the plan, because it gave 
too much power to the colonies ; but it was 
one of the first ideas of national union. 

On the immortal Fourth of the year 1776 
the Declaration of Independence was adopted 
by the Continental Congress. It was thirty- 
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nine times before that body until it was 
finally adopted. Entire separation from 
England was not at first thought of by the 
colonies. New England wished it, but the 
Southern States were against it. The seat 
of war, having in 1776 been changed from 
the North to the South, caused the South 
also to change her views. The North Caro- 
lina Convention took the first step toward 
independence by a resolution to concur with 
those in the other colonies in declaring in- 
dependence; this occurred on April 22, 1776. 

Virginia on May 17, 1776, prepared the 
title of the document by directing her Rep- 
resentatives to propose in Congress a 
‘‘Declaration of Independence.’’ Thomas 
Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, 
Roger Sherman and Robert C. Livingston 
were the committee appointed to draft the 
Declaration. The draft was formulated 
almost entirely by Jefferson. Before July 1, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and New Jersey 
had instructed their delegates to vote against 
the Declaration. These instructions were 
rescinded. ‘South Carolina came over to 
majority. Delaware’s vote, at first divided, 
was cast in the affirmative. The Declaration 
was therefore adopted by the unanimous 
vote of twelve States, New York alone not 
voting, on July 4, 1776. The New York 
convention afterward ratified the Declara- 
tion, and the engrossed copy was signed on 
August 2. The Declaration sets forth the 
rights of man, and the Colonies enumerate 
their grievances against the British Govern- 
ment, and declare ‘‘that these United 
Colonies are and of right ought to be free 
and independent States.’’ 

An expedition from Virginia, under Ma- 
jor George Rogers Clark, on July 4, 1778, 
captured the British fort at Kaskaskia, IIl., 
and on the same day the massacre at 
Wyoming took place. On July 4, 1781, 
Williamsburg, Va., was evacuated by the 
British, under Cornwallis. 

On July 4, 1804, ninety-nine years ago, 
the first mail stage began running once a 
week from Pittsburg to Philadelphia, and 
on July 4, 1817, the construction of the Erie 
Canal was begun in the neighborhood of 
Rome, N.Y. Thomas Jefferson, third Pres- 
ident of the United States, who was born 
in Monticello, Va., in 1743, died on July 4, 
1826. On the same day John Adams died. 
He was born in 1735, and was the second 
President of the United States. 

On July 4, 1828, Charles Carroll, of Car- 
rollton, one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, laid the first rail of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Another 
President died on July 4—James Monroe, 
fifth President of the United States—in 1831. 

On July 4, 1845, Texas was annexed to 
the United States by a convention of the 
citizens ratifying the action of the United 
States Senate. In 1848, on July 4, a treaty 
of peace with Mexico was proclaimed at 
Washington. On the same day, in the 
same year, the ceremony of the laying of 
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the cornerstone of the Washington Monu- 
ment at Washington took place. The cere- 
mony was performed by President Polk. 

On July 4, 1851, Daniel Webster made 
the oration at the cornerstone-laying for 
the extension of the United States Capitol. 

The members of what was termed the 
Kansas Free State Legislation assembled 
at —— on July 4, 1856, but were dis- 
persed by United States troops by direction 
of Colonel Sumner. 

The statue of Washington, in Union 
Square, was dedicated on July 4, 1856, and 
on July 4, 1863, Vicksburg surrendered to 
General Grant. Five years thereafter, on 
the same day, the Burlingame treaty with 
China was signed at Washington, and on 
the same day the President of the United 
States issued an amnesty proclamation 
pardoning all rebels not under presentment 
or indictment in United States courts. 

On July 4, 1884, a monument to Francis 
Scott Key was unveiled in Golden Gate 
Park, San Francisco. 

The above are only a few of the more 
significant achievements of the ‘‘ Glorious 
Fourth,”’ the results of which are being felt 
with increased force in all parts of the world 
as the years roll by and the love of liberty 
becomes stronger and stronger. 


WHY I MEMORIZE THE BIBLE. 


| AM a busy housekeeper, but every 
day brings tasks that employ my 
hands, leaving my mind idle. It is while 
doing these thinks that I learn verses 
from the Bible or review those already 
learned. The results are surprising, but 
there is no secret about my success, ex- 
cept that I began and have kept on. 
Sometimes I am too tired and dull to 
learn, and then I wait until the next day 
and try again. 

I find that this memorizing is good 
mental discipline. At first, being long 
unused to such study, it was difficult for 
me to learn even one verse correctly, 
but, with a determination to have every 
‘‘and”’ and ‘‘the”’ right, I can now com: 
mit to memory accurately and rapidly. 

I find, too, that the constant repetition 
of high thought and noble language im- 
proves my own thought and expression, 
especially in prayer. 

While committing the Bible to mem- 
ory, cares, worries, bitter thoughts, vain 
regrets, morbid fancies and all the jumble 
of things that lumber an unoccupied mind 
are crowded out. By frequent repetition, 
rich meanings often stand out clearly in 
the lines which would otherwise escape 
my notice. This growing familiarity 
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with the Bible makes it ready for use in 
guiding my own way and in helping 
others. How can I walk and talk with 
God unless I have in mind some word of 
His to which I can respond or which sat- 
isfies my own questions and aspirations? 

Some time I may be deprived of read- 
ing, and then what riches I shall have in 
this store of Bible verses hid in my heart ! 
Often in twilight or in helpless hours I 
say the sweet words over with a sense of 
comfort and companionship that other- 
wise I should miss. Then besides all 
this, I believe that one of the great joys 
is tracing out God’s providences in the 
light of His Word, and for that reason I 
can never be too familiar with the Bible. 
—Bible Reader. 


GOES BACK TO COLLEGE. 


4 NOTABLE example of the busy man 
who pauses in the midway of this 
our mortal life to take a second course in 
college is William G. Stewart, of 1217 
Walnut street, Philadelphia, a prominent 
actor, an all-round man of the world, a 
clubman, an athlete, a writer, successful 
in every sense of the word. He has 
interrupted a brilliant career to enter the 
Freshman class at Swarthmore College. 
He has been hazed with the other ‘‘Fresh- 
ies,’’ joins in all the sports, and will work 
regularly through the four years’ course 
to win his diploma. Mr. Stewart’s ac- 
tion has caused much comment, since he 
is mature and in all respects the type of 
man who can wrest from the world just 
what he wants of material things without 
further training, but he has his reasons, 
which he gives convincingly in an earn- 
est talk much as follows: 

‘About going back to college,’’ said 
Mr. Stewart, with fresh boyish enthu- 
siasm when questioned on the subject. 
‘‘It came about quite naturally in my 
case, and I find it so invigorating, so 
youth-renewing that I am convinced of 
the utility of the second course for the 
business and professional man in general. 
College, to the boy, means an entrance 
into the life of the world, but to the ma- 
ture man who has been out and knows 
something of the length and breadth of 
life it means much more. It does not 
take much learning to make a success in 
the world. A man may amass a fortune 
and be known world-wide, and yet have 
only a few ideas in any one line; but in 
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the colleges it is different. The men who 
stay there as teachers go into things 
deeply and find out what is worth while. 

‘* Now, take my case. I am 33 years 
old, I have been on the stage twelve 
years, I command the highest salary of 
any baritone in the country—a bigger 
salary than that of the president of 
Swarthmore; I have founded a School of 
Opera recently, which is flourishing, with 
already an alumni of two hundred; I have 
managed companies of my own and have 
a promising, professional future. I be- 
long to many clubs and secret societies; 
but, compare me with such a man as the 
President of Swarthmore—why, I see 
him walk across the campus out there, 
large, big-brained, broad-minded, deep- 
thinking, and I tell you I feel pretty 
humble. Such men as he make life worth 
living; they have hold of the things that 
really pay. Now, I look upon the stage 
as one of the most potent educational 
factors and destined in the near future to 
be so regarded by the community at 
large. As I worked from day to day I 
realized more and more fully my deficien- 
cies and how impossible it would be for 
me to be a success in my chosen field of 
being a leader in the profession. It was 
when a full realization of my defects came 
upon me that I turned to college. 

‘*T want to influence the trend of the 
stage, to control in some degree the pro- 
duction of plays, possibly to write. With 
these plans in view I have taken up the 
classical course as essentially necessary 
to me—literature in a world-wide sense, 
and ‘the languages.’ When I was a 
youngster I matriculated at Oberlin, 
passed through the classes all right, and 
got from them just about what other boys 
do, but the hours in the class room are 
now a delight to me; I get so much from 
them and grasp meanings unfathomable 
to me as a boy. 

‘* Then the athletic side of the life fur- 
nishes another reason for the presence in 
the college of the mature man. Most 
men between 30 and 4o begin to feel 
somewhat worn and old, stiff-jointed, ner- 
vous or heavy. You see, I am big, and 
I began to take on too much flesh myself. 
Now, there is no occasion for that. Since 
I joined the teams out there they put me 
in at centre because of my size—I weigh 
over two hundred; and look at my mus- 
cles now, firm as a rock, and I feel like a 
boy. It is well worth going back just to 
feel like this. It is like the finding of 
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the long-sought fountain of youth. I am 
made over. The gods have long been 
importuned for the coveted gift of youth; 
by going back to college one receives it. 

‘And then the contact with these 
lives. I chose Swarthmore because of its 
location in the country, because of its 
cleanliness and sweetness, and because of 
its unhurried atmosphere of study, free 
from distractions. University life in a 
city offers no attractions to me; I have 
had all that in clubs and social life: I 
want the study. As for the college spirit, 
you get it in its fullness as much at 
Swarthmore as at Yale. 

‘* Ves, I am in the Freshman class and 
have been hazed. I went in like any of 
the others, had to be routed out at night, 
marched around, and had to take my 
medicine like the rest; was tossed in a 
blanket, and all that, and stood my pun- 
ishment when I joined a fraternity. It’s 
fine to shake the ‘setness’ out of a man, 
that contact with those young fellows, 
both physically and intellectually. They 
view life from a different standpoint. 
Many men by the time they have reached 
33 Or 35, Or 40 is not too late, are in such 
financial shape that they can leave a 
business or profession temporarily and 
go back to it a few years later with a re- 
newed force in their grip and something 
worth living for in their hearts, and when 
such an opportunity comes a man should 
know enough to take it. 

‘* But the business man will object that 
he cannot take the time, that he will 
‘drop out’ by such a procedure. That 
is where he makesa mistake. In college 
he can look at his own particular prob- 
lem from the outside, study its wide re- 
lations, and have a grasp on the situation 
when he goes back that will win for him 
more than he apparently ‘lost in the in- 
terval. It is like a game of chess or 
whist—the looker-on will see many a 
good move unnoticed by the players. 
Who are the men that dominate Wall 
Street to-day? The Western men—out- 
siders—who have watched the game from 
afar, and at the right moment come 
swooping in with their wide-world knowl- 
edge to guide things their way. Yes, 
let the business man who wishes his son 
to succeed him, send him to college for a 
first short course, then let him take his 
dip into business if he will; but when 
matured he needs a second course—as for 
the professional man the reasons are too 
evident to need rehearsal.’’ 
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‘* And how about the wives? When a 
man is 30 or 40 usually he is married."’ 

“*Let the wife go, too. There is no 
human intercourse more delightful than 
that between a man and his wife who are 
studying at the same time. Yes, let her 
go to college, too; she will gain as much 
as he and enjoy it as much, of course 
taking her own choice of classes, which 
may or may not be the same as his. This 
old world will grow young again when 
men and women learn together the joy of 
living that comes from an understanding 
of the physical and intellectual things 
that count. 

**By the way,’’ added Mr. Stewart, 
“*T had an experience the other day that 
amused me. I was walking down the 
street after a performance in which I had 
temporarily taken a part, and behind me 
were two women discussing the play. 
Not recognizing me, one of them started 
a remark with: ‘Now, that young Mr. 
Stewart—.’ I laughed to myself because 
that summed up tersely the situation— 
young, that is how I feel and how I am, 
in spite of the years and the wrinkles, 
since I went back to college.’’—Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 





TWO DOG STORIES. 


PEAKING of the intelligence of dogs 
reminds me of a rather smart canine 
member belonging to a well-known citi- 
zen uptown, and I want to say right at 
the start that I think this particular dog 
is about the smartest thing on four legs. 
Dogs are usually smart. They are like 
babies in this, that from the standpoint 
of the persons who own them they are 
the cutest and cleverest things under the 
sun. I am not the owner of the dog in 
question, and, therefore, may speak of 
the animal without bias in his behalf, and 
may extol his virtues without any dan- 
ger of overdoing the thing. Put differ- 
ently, I may take a critical view of this 
dog in particular. He is as smart asa 
dog can be, and is abreast of the times. 
He is a newspaper dog, and hence man- 
ages to keep in touch with the world. 
He is always on the lookout for the moru- 
ing paper. As a rule, he is at the front 
gate when the carrier comes along. [If it 
is not there at that time he hears the 
paper fall when the carrier throws it in, 
and is on the scene in short order. 
For some time his master has been a 
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little under the weather. Before he got 
sick the dog would simply take the morn- 
ing paper to his master’s bed, rear up on 
the side of the bed, leave the paper with 
him and skip out. But recently—and 
this is the more important point of this 
yarn—the dog’s master has been confined 
to his bed, and has not even been able to 
move around the room. As usual the 
dog brings the paper every morning. 
But instead of just putting it on the bed 
he unfolds it, holds it up in his paws, 
glances at the head lines and then at his 
master, as if trying to aid him in finding 
out the more important things that hap- 
pened the day before. Do you not re- 
gard this as extraordinary intelligence in 
adog? Ido. That dog isa humanitar- 
ian. There is an element of devotion in 
his conduct toward his master that you 
would fail to find in a great many friends, 
and an element of thoughtfulness that 
you would fail to find in a great many 
persons who are closer than friends. 
This story reminds me also of a very 
clever compact which has been entered 
into between a dog and a parrot out in 
my neighborhood, said a man who had 
listened to the story about the newspaper 
dog, and I doubt if you could find a more 
forcible evidence of the dog’s and the 
parrot’s intelligence than in the compact 
I have in mind. They seem to bave es- 
tablished a perfect understanding of each 
other, and they seem to have developed 
some sort of idea of the contractual re- 
lation, as we say in the law. How they 
went about the matter, I do not know. 
I only know that the results are achieved 
quite as satisfactorily as if the dog and 
parrot in question were human beings 
and capable of all the processes of reason- 
ing. The parrot’s cage is in the back 
yard. It is close to the ground where 
the dog can reach the sliding door by 
rearing up on his hind legs. Between 
the back yard and front yard there isa 
gate with a latch on the side toward the 
front part of the house. Asa rule, the 
dog and parrot are kept in the back yard, 
and the little gate which crosses the alley 
way and opens into the front yard is gen- 
erally kept latched. A little while ago 
the dog and the parrot were found out in 
the front yard together. The man of the 
house was not a little perplezed to know 
how they had managed to get out into the 
front yard. He made up his mind to 
watch them for the purpose of seeing 
how they overcame the difficulty. The 
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first thing that attracted his attention 
was the call of the parrot. Promptly the 
dog, who understood the language, re- 
sponded. He walked over to the par- 
rot’s cage, used his nose to root the slide 
door up, and let the bird out. The dog 
then let the door fall back to its place. 
The parrot flew over to the slide gate, 
and the dog trotted across the yard in the 
same direction. In a few seconds the 
parrot was busy with the latch. Using 
his beak, he raised the latch, and the dog 
pushed the side gate open with his nose. 
Shortly they were both out in the front 
yard. 

Now, what do you think of that? If 
that isn’t intelligence, what is it? It 
seems to me to be intelligence of a very 
high order, and I am willing to put this 
dog and this parrot bird against anything 
you can scrape up, for anything less com- 
plex than a combination lock of the most 
improved kind wouldn't count with them. 
—New Orleans Times. 
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WHERE OUR ENGLISH BIBLE 
CAME FROM. 





PROF. IRA M. PRICE. 

HE English Bible, as we have it to- 

day, carries on its margins a con- 
siderable number of alternate or variant 
readings. The variations are not simply 
the opinions of different scholars. They 
are based, as a rule, on two different 
sources: (1) The readings of different 
manuscripts ; and (2) the renderings or 
translations of the so-called ancient ver- 
sions, such as the Septuagint, or Greek, 
and the Vulgate, or Latin. But we have 
none of the original manuscripts of the 
Bible, either of the Old or the New Test- 
ament. Whether any one of them is still 
in existence in the old, unsearched mon- 
asteries, or among other literary treasures 
of the East, remains to be seen. Thus 
far none have been found. Neither have 
we the originals of any of the different 
ancient versions,—Greek, Latin, or 
Syriac. 

The Old Testament was written in 
Hebrew and Aramaic, and the New Test- 
ament in Greek. At the time the Old 
Testament was penned, the peoples of 
Mesopotamia engraved their literature 
on stone, or pressed it into clay, which 
was afterwards baked. That the former 
was done in the west is seen by the 
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writing on the Moabite Stone (about 850 
B.C.), and by inscription found in Phcen- 
icia and in Egypt. Many of these are 
preserved intact for us to-day. But we 
have no evidence that any of the Old 
Testament was thus written on stone for 
preservation. Indeed, the evidence seems 
to say that the Old Testament writers 
used some perishable writing material, 
such as papyrus (comp. Jer. 37: 2, 23; 
Ezek. 3: 2), for their documents. This, 
if kept in a dry place, is very durable, as 
is seen in the case of many papyri found 
in Egypt, dating back several thousand 
years. As prepared by the Egyptians, 
the bark of the papyrus reed became an 
elegant light paper, but with dampness 
and moisture it soon perished. 

The material which succeeded papyrus 
was vellum, made from the skins of 
animals, usually from that of the ante- 
lope. This was cut into strips, the strips 
pasted together at the sides, and the long 
parchment thus made was rolled about a 
roller. This form was apparently that 
used in the time of Christ, and for a 
century or two thereafter. But all the 
oldest known manuscripts of the Bible 
are in book form,—that is, the leaves of 


vellum are so put together that they form 
a book. 

Since the abandonment of the practic- 
ally imperishable stone and baked clay, 
these new materials, of perishable charac- 
ter, have played havoc with our ancient 


documents. Fire, water, enemies, perse- 
cution, such as that of Diocletian (A. D. 
303-312), and use, have all but lost many 
of the most valued ancient writings, so 
that to-day we have no copies of the 
Scriptures at all from some of the most 
interesting of the earliest centuries of 
Christianity. 

But the oldest manuscripts of the Bible 
yet known belong to the New Testament. 
It is generally recognized that the books 
of the New Testament were written 
between the years A.D. 50 and too. 
They were all written at first, and circu- 
lated as individual books. It was some 
time before they were collected into one 
volume for the use of the early church. 
Even as late as the fourth century, such 
books as 2 and 3 John, 2 Peter, Jude, 
and Revelation, were not considered as 
belonging to the canon of the New Testa- 
ment. It seems altogether probable that 
most of the books were circulated singly 
for the first two or three centuries. This 
endangered their existence, and increased 
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their liability to fall out of sight for a 
time. Furthermore, the scribes who 
multiplied copies took liberties with the 
texts, thus multiplying divergencies in 
the readings. 

It is supposed that from the conversion 
of the Emperor Constantine in A. D. 324 
much greater care was exercised in the 
copying of texts, and that, freedom of 
use being granted, their public use was 
greatly increased. It is from this very 
century, and not more than two hundred 
and fifty years after the writing of the 
last book of the New Testament, that we 
have two magnificent manuscript copies 
of the New Testament, written in uncials, 
or capital Greek letters, on vellum, with 
no division of words. The first is called 
the Vatican Manuscript, for it is now 
preserved in the Vatican library at Rome. 
It contains the New Testament entire to 
Hebrews 9g: 14; includes the catholic epis- 
tles, but lacks 1 and 2 Timothy, Titus, 
Philemon, and Revelation. This text of 
the fourth century, so beautifully written 
and well preserved, was given first place 
by Westcott and Hort in their critical 
Greek text of the New Testament, pub- 
lished in 1881. The history of its acqui- 
sition and preservation is full of interesting 
incidents touching the lives of some of 
the greatest men of Europe. 

But the romance of all text-romances 
belongs to the search, discovery, rescue, 
and possession of the Sinaitic Codex, 
now in the library at St. Petersburg. It 
was found by Dr. Tischendorf, the famous 
New Testament scholar, in the convent 
of St. Catharine at the foot of Mt. Sinai, 
in 1859, and after numerous negotiations 
was transferred to the library of the 
Russian capital. This codex, containing 
the entire New Testament, belongs to 
the fourth century, and is a most valu- 
able instrument in the study of the New 
Testament. The Vatican and the Sinaitic 
manuscripts occupy the first place in the 
text-study of the New Testament. One 
instance of the agreement of these two 
texts is the omission of, the last twelve 
verses of Mark. Both have been pub- 
lished in facsimile, and can be seen in 
many of the great libraries of our country. 

The chief New Testament manuscripts 
from the first century are the Alexandrian 
Codex, the main treasure of the British 
Museum in London, containing almost 
the entire New Testament; and the Codex 
Ephremi, in the National Library in 
Paris, containing all the New Testament 
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books except 2 Thessalonians and 2 John. 
From the sixth century the most famous 
manuscript is Codex Bezz, now in the 
library of the University of Cambridge, 
England. It gives both a Greek and a 
Latin text, and contains the Gospels and 
Acts with a few omissions. It is the 
oldest known manuscript which contains 
the story of John 7: 53 to 8: 11. 

From the fifth century the number of 
New Testament manuscripts increases 
steadily. The published lists to-day 
contain about one hundred written in 
uncials (capitals), and about two thou- 
sand written in cursive or running hand. 
This large number of New Testament 
manuscripts, the most of them fragments, 
is the chief explanation of the immense 
number of variant readings found in the 
margins of our English New Testaments. 

When we turn to the Old Testament, 
we find an entirely different array of 
facts. The oldest known and dated 
manuscript belongs to the tenth century, 
—more than one thousand years after the 
writing of the latest book of the Old 
Testament. For several centuries earlier 


than the date of this manuscript the He- 
brew text was guarded with jealous care. 
No copy that was defective, or from 


which a portion had been lost by use, 
should be used. Three errors of a scribe 
on a single page was enough to vitiate 
that page. The words and letters of each 
book were counted, and mentioned in a 
note at the close, so that thereby errors 
might be more easily detected. The 
worn and defective copies were put in the 
genizah, or lumber room of the syna- 
gogue, or buried away from sight, lest 
profane hands should touch them. This 
disposition of old manuscripts may ac- 
count in part for the absence of any that 
belong to earlier centuries. 

The oldest dated Hebrew manuscript 
regarded as authentic is now in the Im- 
perial Library at St. Petersburg. It 
bears the date of A.D. 916, and contains 
the book of the Prophets. The text is 
admirably written, and varies slightly 
from other Hebrew manuscripts. The 
oldest manuscript containing the entire 
Old Testament (except Gen. 1: 1 to 27: 
31) is the Codex Laudianus, now in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, and dates 
from A.D. 1o10. This is the choicest 
Old Testament treasure of that famous 
library. There is also a very ancient 
codex, of Aaron ben Asher, of the Old 
Testament, at Aleppo, in Syria, which is 
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certainly as early as the eleventh, and 
possibly the tenth, century. The Codex 
Parisiensis, No. 27, in the National 
Library, Paris, dates from the twelfth 
century. It is a quarto of the entire Old 
Testament, written on vellum, in the 
Italian character. Codex 634 in the list 
of De Rossi is a famous manuscript of the 
Pentateuch, for it was found in the lumber 
room at Lucca, where it had been hidden 
to keep it from profane hands. There 
are several other important manuscripts 
treasured here and there in public libra- 
ries throughout Europe, and a few in the 
East. 

Two famous scholars, Bishop Kennicott 
and De Rossi, with a force of helpers, 
carefully studied 1,459 Old Testament 
manuscripts,—the majority, of course, 
fragments,—and between the years 1776 
and 1788 published several volumes con- 
taining the variant readings. But one of 
the remarkable results of all this careful 
study was the discovery that all Hebrew 
manuscripts can be traced to substantially 
one text. On the basis of this discovery 
scholars suppose that at some time in the 
Christian centuries, after the translations 
of the ancient versions had been made, 
there must have been a destruction of all 
manuscripts that did not agree with the 
established text. 

This almost uniformity of readings in 
the more than fifteen hundred Hebrew 
manuscripts which have been studied 
accounts in large part for the fewness of 
the marginal variant readings of the Old 
Testament as compared with the number 
on the margins of the New Testament.— 
S. S. Times. 


THADDEUS STEVENS HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


HE corner stone of a new high school 

building for the city of Lancaster, 
which will cost $225,000, was laid May 
27th, with fitting ceremonies. The 
afternoon was observed as a holiday, and 
there was a large attendance, especially 
of teachers and pupils. A feature of the 
exercises was the music, the instrumental 
numbers being rendered by the High 
School orchestra, under the leadership of 
Prof. Carl Thorbahn, and the vocal music 
by the Boys’ and Girls’ High Schools, 
led by Prof. Carl Matz. The programme 
opened with orchestral and vocal selec- 
tions and was followed with an invoca- 
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tion by Rev. Emil Meister, pastor of St. 
Stephen’s Lutheran Church, and a mem- 
ber of the School Board. After a vocal 
selection by the combined High Schools, 
the corner stone was formally laid by the 
President of the Board, Hon. David Mc- 
Mullen, who spoke as follows: 


The most striking feature of our time is 
the development of ideas. Progress in 
material improvements and in intellectual 
attainments has been so rapid as to be 
almost startling. The man who, fifty years 
ago, would have been bold enough to pre- 
dict the conditions under which this 
twentieth century starts upon its career, 
would have been considered a visionary 
dreamer of the wildest type—if, indeed, he 
would not have been pronounced a fit sub- 
ject for an insane asylum. So rapidly, in- 
deed, have inventions and improvements 
followed one another that costly machinery 
and ingenious mechanical appliances in 
many instances have scarcely been installed 
in position before further improvements 
have superseded them and made them fit 
ae | for the junk pile. 

he telephone, the electric railway, the 
typewriter, the wireless telegraph, and in- 
numerable other recent inventions, all the 
products of educated thought, have wholly 
changed the conditions of modern life, and 
these changed conditions have in turn 
brought about demands for better facilities 
and improvements in methods of popular 
education. 

The three ‘‘ R’s,’’ at one time deemed to 
be all the essentials of free education, are 
no longer sufficient—young men and women 
seeking employment in the various depart- 
ments of business and mechanical pursuits 
are expected to have a more liberal educa- 
tion than was thought sufficient in the 
earlier days of popular education—in some 
departments, even, none but college gradu- 
ates need apply. 

The high school with its advanced curri- 
culum and extended facilities for higher 
education, is no longer a more or less orna- 
mental adjunct, but has become an absolute 
requirement of a good system of public 
schools. The Legislature has recognized 
this in its enactment of provisions for town- 
ship high schools. 

The demands for enlarged accomodations 
and improved facilities for such higher 
education under our common school system 
has long been felt in our good city ot 
Lancaster, and it is in response to that feel- 
ing that this Board of Directors have under- 
taken the erection of this building. 

We congratulate ourselves on having ac- 
quired this beautiful spot for its erection— 
beautiful not only in itself, but in location 
and surroundings, and peculiarly appropri- 
ate in that it is situated in close proximity 
to the last resting place of the great de- 
fender of our common school system, whose 
name it will bear. 





Trusting that the name will always be, to 
those who seek and impart instruction 
within these walls, an incentive to great 
achievements and noble deeds, we now lay 
this cornerstone of the Thaddeus Stevens 
High School of Lancaster. 

The address of Judge McMullen was 
followed by a selection by the High 
School chorus and orchestra, after which 
Dr. N. C. Shaeffer, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, spoke as follows: 


A Princeton student was sitting behind 
two Grand Army men. Helistened to their 
conversation until he could contain himself 
no longer. He exclaimed: ‘‘ These Grand 
Army men know of but two periods in his- 
tory—one before the war and the other dur- 
ing the war.’’ We, who teach, know of at 
least three periods in history—one before 
the civil war, the other during the civil 
war, and the third since the civil war. 
Before the civil war cotton was king. Dur- 
ing the civil war powder was king. Since 
the civil war, education has been king. 
Before the civil war the nations of the earth 
built palaces for their kings. Since the civil 
war they build palatial edifices for educa- 
tional purposes. 

The high school is the most conspicuous 
edifice in a modern town. The school is 
the institution in which the masses, as well 
as the classes, have unbounded faith. The 
common religion of all creeds is education. 
As in olden times, cornerstones were laid in 
the foundations of the temples of worship, 
so now cornerstones are laid in the build- 
ings erected for school purposes. 

This high school is to be named after 
Thaddeus Stevens, the saviour of the pub- 
lic school system of Pennsylvania. his 
high school is destined to be the saviour of 
the public schools of Lancaster city. Within 
its walls are to be educated the future 
teachers in our common schools. The 
ideals of scholarship and duty, the habits 
of thought and the sentiments of patriotism 
which this high school for girls will incul- 
cate, are destined to pass over into the 
minds and hearts and lives of the rising 

eneration. In this way the Girls’ High 

hool will mould the schools and the 
homes of our city in the daystocome. If 
the teachers who are employed for this high 
school have learned tothink the best thoughts 
of the best men, if they have learned to think 
thoughts of God in the starry heavens 
above and in all nature around us, if they 
——- the things of the mind and the 
blessed realities of the higher life of thought, 
faith, hope and love, they will train a 
generation of citizens who will add lustre to 
the future of our city. If, on the other 
hand, the teachers lack scholarship and 
mental discipline, if their minds can not 
think logically, as well as vigorously ; if 
they have never tasted the fountains of 
higher knowledge in history, literature, 
science and art; if they are strangers to 
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the joys of the higher life, the schools and 
the homes will soon feel the deteriorating 
effect of low ideals and defective scholar- 
yon and the process of inbreeding will give 
us homes and schools lacking the elements 
of culture and civic virtue. 

It is significant that this is a girls’ high 
school. Half acentury ago provision would 
have been made for the boys. Then the 
girls had to take what the boys did not 
want. In these days the education of the 
girl is often continued at and bevond the 
age when a boy goes to work. Not long 
ago at a high school commencement in this 
county the graduating class had a girl for 
every day in the week and one solitary boy 
for Sunday. The girls far outnumber the 
boys in our high schools, and in no long 
time they will outnumber the boys in the 
enrollment at our colleges. Twenty-five 
years ago a girl could find but few colleges 
that would admit her to their classes. 
To-day most of the colleges west of the 
Allegheny mountains admit both sexes. 
There are half as many young women as 
men in the colleges of our day, and at the 
present rate of increase there will be, 
twenty-five years hence, as many of one sex 
as of the other at our colleges, and in fifty 
years the fair sex will outnumber the other 
two to one. There is no reason why the 
graduates of the girls’ high school should 
not be admitted on certificate or examina- 
tion to our best and stiffest colleges all 
over the land. 

Another phase of the high school problem 
deserves our consideration. The cigar 
factory, the silk mill and other industrial 
establishments in which girls can get work, 
as soon as the law allows them to go to 
work, act at cross-purposes with our educa- 
tional system. In proportion to the popu- 
lation, the number of girls who attend our 
high school is below that of our most pro- 
gressive cities. In Massachusetts there are 
communities where from thirty to forty per 
cent. of the population get the benefit of a 
high school education. Is it strange that 
the average daily earnings of every man 
and woman and child in the Bay State is 33 
cents in excess of the average for the rest of 
the country, amounting, in the aggregate to 
$250,000,000 annually? When the workers 
of this generation were at school, Mas- 
sachusetts spent annually about $10,000,000 
upon her schools. If you can put $10,000,- 
ooo into the schools and get $250,000,000 in 
increased earnings, $25 for every dollar in- 
vested in brains, it is a mistake to send our 
boys and girls to the factory before they 
have had the benefits of training in the 
high school. The youth who goes through 
a good high school is put in possession of 
materials and instruments of thought, and 
acquires habits of mind and will that make 
him as a thinker and worker all his life 
long the superior of a much brighter boy 
who never gets beyond the grammar grade 
or the ungraded district school. 
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Every other year a book is printed, called, 
‘‘Who is Who in America.’’ The edition 
for 1903 gives about 15,000 biographies of 
the living men who have achieved em nence 
in any line of activity. It conta’.s the 
names of capitalists, manufacturers, bank- 
ers, men of business, as well as men en- 
gaged in educational, scientific or profes- 
sional life. Over twelve thousand of these 
men give more or less complete data con- 
cerning their early educational advantages. 
More than half the men are college gradu- 
ates, and only ten per cent. had nothin 
beyond the education of the common school. 
The college graduates form but a small 
percentage of our population, and yet from 
their ranks have come more than half the 
distinguished men of the land. The boy 
who does not go beyond the grammar 
school is handicapped in the race for dis- 
tinction. Although America is the land for 
opportunity, the boy who never gets to col- 
lege has only half a chance in the competi- 
tion with the boy who improves his days at 
college. Sir Humphrey Davy said that he 
made his greatest discovery when he found 
Michael Faraday. One bright boy or girl 
whom the high school stimulates to go to 
college may be worth as much to the world 
as a hundred ordinary boys who hurry from 
school into the mine, the shop, the factory 
and the mercantile establishment. The 
high school teacher who ridicules or stifles 
a boy’s ambition to go to college should be 
exiled to Siberia, where the political con- 
victs of Russia would perhaps be able to 
instil into him truer ideals of the value of a 
higher education. 

A high school that spends all its energies 
in preparation for college is a misfit quite 
as much as the high school whose graduates 
never enter college without conditions or 
without one or more years of additional 
preparation. The high school is for the 
people. It should seek to make the most 
out of the boys and girls who enter its 
classes. To the boy who has talent for the 
mechanic arts, it should give instruction in 
manual training. To the boy who has a 
taste for business, it should offer the ad- 
vantages of a good commercial course. To 
all the girls it should offer training in 
domestic science. It should instil into them 
the notion that the preparation of a palat- 
able meal is the highest of the fine arts, and 
that a home well kept, with children well 
fed and well clothed and properly reared 
and trained, is worthy of the ambition of 
the most gifted and most highly educated 


' woman the twentieth century can produce. 


In the name of the home and the school, 
the Church and the State, for the sake of all 
that is highest and best in human life, we 
lay the cornerstone of the Thaddeus Stevens 
Memorial High School, cherishing the con- 
viction that -it will be the fontal source of 
the influences that will uplift the entire 
educational, social, civic, industrial and 
domestic life of our people. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Ati INTERNATIONAL ENCOUNTER. 


HE smoking-room of the transatlantic 
liner was comfortably filled, the chill 

air of the evening having driven in more 
than its habitual occupants. Two young 
Englishmen, who were evidently making 


their first visit to our country, were smok-. 


ing their pipes and sipping their accus- 
tomed ‘‘ night caps’’ in one corner of the 
room. In the same corner-niche, but on 
the opposite side of the table, sat a young 
American. From his appearance one 
might have supposed him to be about 
twenty-five years of age, but it was only 
from appearances that we were allowed 
to judge of him, for every attempt to 
draw him into conversation had failed. 
His whole time had been given to books, 
which we could easily see were on Amer- 
ican history, especially of the period of 
the War of the Rebellion and on the life 
of that man who must always be associ- 
ated with that period—Abraham Lincoln. 

To-night, in his accustomed seat, he 
seemed utterly wrapped up in his book 
and totally oblivious of all that was going 
on about him. We, however, who were 
interested in studying the characters 
about us, noticed that the Englishmen 
were evidently trying to attract his atten- 
tion by raising their voices in a conver- 
sation which they seemed to think would 
be of interest to him. At first their 
efforts seemed in vain, but soon an occa- 
sional glance from the young American 
showed that his attention had been at- 
tracted, and, noting this, one of the Eng- 
lishmen turned and accosted him directly: 

“*T beg your pardon, sir, but we could 
not help seeing what you have been read- 
ing on this voyage, and; possibly because 
we are not Americans, you know, we 
could not understand the fascination 
which that character evidently has for 
you. Who and what was Abraham Lin- 
coln anyway ?”’ 

The young man thus addressed seemed 
to pull himself out of the scenes in his 
book and to slowly come to consciousness 
of his surroundings. The room, in our 
vicinity, had become perfectly quiet, all 
attention being riveted on the encounter 
which the Englishmen were evidently 
determined to force upon the young 
American. We, his countrymen, felt 
almost sorry for the lad, for having 
translated his exclusiveness and retire- 
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! ment as evidences of youth and a mind 
not tempered and sharpened to open en- 
counter, we felt he would be an easy 
prey to his questioners, who were older 
and had evidently met in many previous 
encounters ot wit. No little surprise was 
therefore felt by us all when, after a 
moment of quiet study of his questioners 
and a quick glance at the faces that had 
grouped around the three, we heard a 
low, rich voice, at first slow and quiet, 
later somewhat hurried with excitement, 
but always without the slightest hesi- 
tancy, answering : 

“Abraham Lincoln was an American 
frontiersman; the son and grandson of 
American frontiersmen. He was an Amer- 
can storekeeper. He was an American 
lawyer ; member of his State Legislature; 
Congressman; acknowledged leader of 
his political party in Illinois; successful 
opponent of that polished master of de- 
bate, Stephen A. Douglass, in a series of 
joint debates that fastened the eyes of the 
whole country upon him ; a master in the 
game of politics’’—and here the words 
began to rush out—‘‘ who could by the 
deliberate loss of a Senate seat one year 
turn his opponent’s temporary victory 
into a checkmate for the Presidency two 
years later. That is who he was. As to 
' what he was, you yourself shall judge. He 
was the man who, more far seeing than 
any statesman of his time, dared to accept 
the responsibility of the Presidency of 
the United States in 1861. He was the 
man who, as President, dared to take 
upon himself the responsibility of a frat- 
ricidal war. He was the man who in the 
darkest hours of that war alone kept his 
vision clear, and by almost superhuman 
effort, physical as well as intellectual, 
was able to keep together the friends of 
the Union. He was the man’’—and here 
the speaker, with his eyes fastened on 
those of the two Englishmen, rose slowly 
to his feet—‘‘ who in spite of the foreign 
sympathy with the South from pecuniary 
and selfish motives commanded at least 
the open respect of foreign powers. He 
was the man who in the greatness of his 
soul never for a moment harbored ill-will 
against the seceding States, and was able 
to reflect upon the government, even 
after his death, the deep sympathy of 
his own great nature. He was all this, 
all and more than I can tell you, and yet 
with the responsibility of the greatest 
war of modern times upon his shoulders, 
and the care of a million of men, was 
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never too busy to listen to any man, 
woman or child who craved his aid. He 
was the man who, keenly alive to the 
hourly risk of assassination which he ran, 
shirked not one public or private duty, 
and fearlessly and unguarded met the 
death his own prescience had foreseen. 
That, gentleman, is what Abraham Lin- 
coln was. Have I answered your ques- 
tion so that you can appreciate why we 
Americans love and honor him as the 
‘Preserver of the Union?’ ”’ 

The lad stopped. A small red spot 
burned in each cheek and his keen eyes 
were fastened on his two interlocutors. 
By this time every one in the room had 
moved up to hear the almost impassioned 
answer of the young American. He, 
however, seemed utterly oblivious to the 
fact that he was the center of the quiet 
but intensely interested group and slowly 
resumed his seat. In the silence that 
followed one of the Englishmen, more, I 
fancy, in a desire to still further draw out 
this late-found orator than from any wish 
to belittle the lad’s hero, taking his pipe 
from his mouth, drawled lazily out: 

**But this Lincoln was a country boor 
was he not; ignorant, unlearned—”’ 

** Yes,”’ broke in the American, ‘‘Abra- 
ham Lincoln was what you might calla 
country boor—I said he was a frontiers- 
man. Of unusual height, gaunt, un- 
gainly, a face deep-lined, with clothes 
that hung on rather than fitted him, but 
—‘My God,’” exclaimed the youth, 
jumping to his feet, ‘‘ Is it a tailor’s man- 
akin we are talking about or a God-made, 
God-like man? Had you been able to 
look into his face you would have forgot- 
ten everything but the fact that you were 
in the presence of a great and masterful 
mind, and would have envied him his 
homely and ungainly figure. And ‘ig- 
norant’ did you say? Yes, if college 
degrees are the measure of a man’s learn- 
ing. But I will give you another meas- 
ure. Was /e ignorant of letters or human 
nature who could write this,’’ and picking 
up one of his books he turned the pages 
rapidly. ‘‘ Listen to the way this un- 


gainly, ignorant boor could appeal to, 


that Congress which assembied just be- 
fore his Emancipation Proclamation, and 
which he must urge and beg to uphold 
his hands. 

‘** Fellow citizens, we cannot escape 
history. We of this Congress and this 
administration will be remembered in 
spite of ourselves. No personal signifi- 
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cance or insignificance can spare one or 
another of us. The fiery trial through 
which we must pass will light us down 
to honor—or dishonor—to the latest gen- 
eration. We—even we here—hold the 
power and bear the responsibility. In 
giving freedom to the slave we assure 
treedom to the free—honorable alike in 
what we give and what we preserve. 
We shall nobly save—or meanly lose— 
the last best hope of earth. Other means 
may succeed, this could not fail. The 
way is plain, peaceful, generous, just— 
a way which if followed the world will 
forever applaud and God must forever 
bless.’ That,’’ closing the book with a 
snap, ‘‘is from the pen of your ignorant 
boor. And from the lips of this same 
uneducated frontiersman we have that 
dedicatory address delivered on the field 
of Gettysburg, which, in your language 
and mine, has already taken its place as 
a classic. What? You do not know it? 
Then,’ snatching another book, ‘listen: 

‘*** Fourscore and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth upon this continent 
a new nation, conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. Now we are engaged 
in a great civil war, testing whether that 
nation—or any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated—can long endure. We are 
met on a great pattle-field of that war. 
Weare met to dedicate a portion of it as the 
final resting-place of those who have given 
their lives that that nation might live. 

‘**Tt is altogether fitting and proper 
that we should do this. But, in a larger 
sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot con- 
secrate, we cannot hallow this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here, have consecrated it far 
above our power to add or to detract. 
The world wil) very little note, nor long 
remember, what we say here, but it can 
never forget what they did here. 

‘**Tt is for us, the living, rather, Zo de 
dedicated here to the unfinished work that 
they have thus far so nobly carried on. 
It is rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us: that 
from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they 
here gave the last full measure of devo- 
tion; that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain; 
that the nation shall, under God, have a 
new birth of freedom, and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people shall not perish from the earth.’ ”’ 
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He finished and quietly laid down his 
book. ‘‘Do you wonder, gentlemen, that 
American youth should idolize this pio- 
neer who has blazed a trail which any 
crowned head of Europe might be proud 
to have traveled and yet is open to any 
American boy who dares ?”’ 

He stopped, and becoming conscious, 
apparently for the first time, that he was 
the center of interest for the whole room, 
picked up his books and turning to the 
two Englishmen said: ‘‘I beg your par- 
don, I did not know how much I was 
talking. You touched me on a topic in 
which I am deeply interested. Good- 
night.’’ And bowing to the two men the 
lad was gone. 

Not a word was spoken for some sec- 
onds after his departure. Finally the 
elder of the two Englishmen, rising to his 
feet and shaking the ashes out of his 
pipe, drawled out: ‘‘ Judging from what 
we have just heard, you know, I rather 
imagine the land which gave birth to and 
nourished that Abraham Lincoln will not 
forget how to supply any kind of a man 
when a true man is needed. Good- 
night, gentlemen.’’ 





A THRESHOLD GREETING. 





N Italian emigrant steamer, every 
available foot of its deck space 
crowded with sea-worn passengers, 
steamed into New York harbor and was 
making its way up to a North River 
dock. Just in midstream a double-decked 
ferryboat, laden with commuters from 
New Jersey suburbs of the big metropolis, 
slowed up to allow the steamer to cross 
its bows. 

For a moment or two the commuters, 
most of them New York business men 
on the way to their offices, stared with 
cool indifference at this shipload of peas- 
ant foreigners, many of them fresh from 
the slavery of Sicilian sulphur mines, 
others from the worn-out, tax-ridden 
fields of Calabria. .In mute wonder, 
much as might so many round-eyed 
oxen, the immigrants gazed at the pros- 
perous-looking inhabitants of the new 
land to which they had come. 

Then a young man on the upper deck 
of the ferryboat, prompted perhaps by 
nothing better than a spirit of fun, waved 
a newspaper. That was enough. Those 
two thousand voyage-wearied peasants, 
who had cut all ties of home and coun- 
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try, who had braved all the terrors of a 
trip across the big ocean to try their for- 
tunes in a strange land among a strange 
people—they understood. The careless 
waving of that newspaper meant to them 
a friendly welcome from the kinsfolk of 
their adoption ; it meant a cheery greet- 
ing from the land of the free. 

And how they did respond! In an 
instant the crowded decks blazed with 
color, became alive with motion. A thou- 
sand gay-hued neckerchiefs were in the 
air, a thousand battered hats were waving. 

High, shrill and clear lifted the joyous 
shouts from the crowded decks. There 
were smiles and jests and laughing. The 
New World had recognized them, had 
greeted them in friendly manner. Hur- 
rah! All was well now. 

Across the narrow strip of water sepa- 
rating the two boats leaped the enthusi- 
asm. It spread among the commuters. 
Cold indifference gave way to good- 
natured interest. Brokers, merchants, 
bankers, clerks, young womeu stenog- 
raphers—all caught the spirit of the mo- 
ment. Silk hats, derbies and white 
handkerchiefs were waved in answer to 
the salute of the poor immigrants. Be- 
tween the two sets of passengers, of 
course, was still a wide social gulf, but 
for the moment humanity bridged it clear 
and fair. 

If the immigrants went on to meet the 
vexations awaiting them at Ellis Island 
with cheered hearts, so several hundred 
New Yorkers took up the worries of a 
business day with the vague conscious- 
ness of having participated in a kindly 
act.— Youth's Companion. 


ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 








HIS is a great exposition. It is beau- 
tiful as well as wonderful. It is 
probably the last of the great expositions. 
There are reasons for this assertion. 
There is more geography in five days at 
the exposition than one will ordinarily 
get in five years. Don’t stay away from 
fear of heat. The chances are that it 
will not be as hot as in Boston last July. 
Don’t stay away because of the water. It 
is much better and safer than in Chicago 
in 1893. Meais on the grounds are not 
high-priced. You can live fairly well for 
forty or fifty centsa meal. A good place 
to stay is the ‘‘Inside Inn.’’ It is the 
best of the kind that has been built. I 
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have no third choice to recommend, either 
for situation or comfort. Be sure to 
engage your hotel in advance. Have 
some one to room with you. After that 
follow the guidance of the circular of in- 
formation of the N. E. A. 

The Intramural is not satisfactory. 
The best comfort feature of the grounds 
is the boat ride on the Lagoon for twenty- 
five cents. In the evening, especially, it 
is delightful beyond description. The 
automobile ride (twenty-five cents) is 
also a treat. Education was never so 
well represented. Set apart a full half- 
day for this building. Otherwise an 
hour or two is as much as one can afford 
to give to any building. Put in your 
solid time and best strength on the large 
buildings, and rest at state buildings. 
Take the Pike by night when important 
things are closed. It is the easiest thing 
imaginable to waste time at the exposi- 
tion. 

Work about two hours in real earnest 
each half day and evening, and take 
about an hour for luncheon and dinner. 
Never hurry at this. Take fully an 


hour at noon and after dinner in some 
State building just resting. Take it easy 


at such times, and there is no cause for 
anxiety about your health at St. Louis. 
You can go to St. Louis for little money. 
You can go in perfect comfort at a reason- 
able rate.—WV. £. Journal of Education. 


A FORTNIGHT AT THE FAIR. 


The wise young man or young woman 
who would come to St. Louis to see the 
World’s Fair can do so and without great 
expense if the seeker for pleasure and 
knowledge will only use discretion and 
avoid temptation. There are ways of 
spending thousands of dollars at the Ex- 
position, but to anyone who hasn’t 
thousands to spend there is no danger. 
One might visit the Palace of Fine Arts 
and buy a picture that would cost $10.- 
ooo, but nothing of this kind is compul- 
sory, and one can see the entire Expo- 
sition without great expense if he will 
only come to St. Louis with that purpose 
in mind. 

Railroad fare, of course, can not be 
figured in this estimate, but after one 
reaches St. Louis it is not unreasonable 
to say that he can secure board and lodg- 
ings and see the greatest exposition the 
world has ever known for the minimum 
cost of $5 a day. If one would be ex- 
tremely economical, he could even do 
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better than this, but $5 is quoted as a 
reasonable estimate. 

There are plenty of good rooms in St. 
Louis that can be secured at $1 a day. 
That is one-fifth of the daily allowance 
gone. With another dollar one can eat 
two good meals and aluncheon. There 
are plenty of places, both in the down- 
town districts and near the Exposition 
grounds, where a good meal can be ob- 
tained for fifty cents, while a sandwich 
and a cup of coffee at the noon hour will 
swell the total for the day to $1.25. With 
one’s room costing $1, his board and 
lodging, it can be reasonably estimated, 
will cost him $2.25 a day, and he will be 
living well. With a little discretion it 
will be no hard task for him to knock off 
twenty-five or fifty cents. 

The admission to the Exposition 
grounds is fifty cents, which will swell 
the grand total to $2.75, and, if he will, 
the Exposition visitor can stop right 
there. He will probably buy an official 
guide, however, which will cost him 
twenty-five cents, and his car-fare out 
and back will be ten cents. That’s 
thirty-five cents added to the day’s ex- 
penses, making the figure $3.10, with the 
visitor on the grounds, guidebook in 
hand, ready to see the sights. 

If the visitor desires, he could amble 
about the Exposition grounds for three 
weeks or four weeks, and never be sub- 
jected to any more expense than the half 
dollar which he pays tor his admission. 
He could visit the different exhibit 
palaces, the thorough inspection of each 
of which would require at least half a 
day’s walking. He will visit his own 
State building, perhaps, and, if he wishes, 
he can visit all the State buildings, with- 
out the payment of an extra penny. He 
can go from one end to the other of the 
United States Government Building, see 
its every detail, and not once be asked to 
invest so much as a dime. 

The 600 acres of open-air exhibits, the 
live-stock department, the model Indian 
school, itself a most interesting display, 
and the campus of all the primitive 
peoples, are free to him. He can cross 
the bridge spanning Arrow Head Lake 
and enter the Philippine reservation with- 
out paying an additional penny. If he 
wants to enter the separate villages—and 
there are five of them—the entrance fee 
to each will be ten cents, which will 
make the total expenditure only fifty 
cents. 
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The Pike is where the visitor can dis- 
pense with his surplus money, and, while 
he can see all the shows with an outlay 
of $20, he can use his discretion and visit 
the most interesting of them and not spend, 
probably, more than $7 or $8. If he 
begins to purchase ornaments, useful 
articles and the hundreds of other things 
offered for sale on the Pike, however, he 
will soon find his purse depleted, unless 
that purse happens to be well filled with 
bills of large denomination. 

Estimating conservatively, however, it 
is plain to those who have been to the 
Exposition and studied it that it is not 
going to cost a great deal of money for 
one to do the Fair. Say, for instance, 
that a man comes to St. Louis to remain 
fifteen days. His board and lodging for 
the fifteen days will cost him $33.75. 

His daily admissions to the Fair 
grounds will cost him $7.50. This will 
bring his total up to $41.25. Add to this 
an allowance of $8 for attractions on the 
Pike. That will bring the figure up to 
$49.25. Incidental expenses such as car 
fare on the city lines, fares on the Intra- 
mural, the Exposition catalogue, build- 
ing catalogues, etc., should not be more 
than $10. These estimates place the vis- 
itor’s expense for a 15-day visit to the 
Fair at a figure under $60, and within 
those fifteen days he will have seen a 
large part of the Exposition. 

Giving a half day to each of the exhibit 
palaces, he will have spent only about 
seven days in seeing the indoor attrac- 
tions. He will have eight days left for 
outdoor attractions, and eight days, with 
nothing for the visitor to do but to see 
things and hear things, should be ample 
time for the Exposition patron to get a 
good return for his money. 

In the same length of time, however, 
one can easily spend twice as much 
money. If he has a great appetite his 
meals may cost him $2 instead of $1.25. 
He may spend $2 a day for a room in- 
stead of $1. He may spend $16 for the 
Pike shows instead of $8. He may drink 
lots of red lemonade and eat lots of pop- 
corn, and may run his incidental expenses 
up to $20 instead of $10. He may 
venture downtown and spend a great 
deal of money on the tempting attrac- 
tions that are offered there, and find, at 
the end of fifteen days, that even $100 
has not been a sufficient amount. 

But a conservative, well meaning young 
man, who comes to St. Louis with one 





purpose—that of seeing the World’s Fair 
and its great educational features, nearly 
all of which are free after one gets inside 
the gates—can stay fifteen days and keep 
his expenditures within the $60 mark, if 
he will only mind his p’sandq’s. That’s 
the point. Watch your money.—S?. 
Louis Republic. 


CENTRALIZATION OF SCHOOLS 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Ws have, under date of May 16th, 
from Principal Charles W. Wagner, 
Espyville Station, Crawford county, the 
following interesting article descriptive 
of the Central School under his direction. 
He writes, ‘‘ The School Board of North 
Shenango have requested me to prepare 
an article for Zhe School Journal on the 
Central School in this township. Many 
of the directors in adjacent townships are 
regarding with interest the results of this 
effort at centralization. It has been a 
great success.’’ His article is as follows: 
The last month’s issue of Zhe School 
Journal contained an article on ‘‘ Central- 
ization in Indiana.’’ The plan and the 
workings of a centralized school were 
fully described. It is no longer necessary 
that we Pennsylvanians look for the re- 
sults of centralization in other states, for 
we have a thoroughly-established central 
school in our own state. This central- 
ized school is located in North Shenango 
township, Crawford county. 

Several years ago the School Board of 
North Shenango realized that some of 
their district buildings were unfit for 
further use, and must be replaced by new 
ones. It was then that the idea of 
centralization was first presented. After 
considerable discussion, the matter was 
finally voted upon by the citizens. This 
vote decided that the schools should be 
centralized. 

A desirable central site was chosen and 
upon it a modern two-story brick build- 
ing, containing six rooms, has been 
erected, at a cost of $10,000. This build- 
ing is heated by steam, furnished with 
hot and cold water, and presents to the 
pupils all the advantages of the modern 
city school buildings. 

The first year of school under this sys- 
tem has just closed. The citizens of 
North Shenango are proud of their 
school, for it has been a decided success. 
The percentage of attendance has been 
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greatly increased. Last year, under the 
old system, the average percentage of 
attendance for the year was less than 70. 
Under the new system, the average tor 
the year was 90 percent. Considering 
the severity of the past winter, this has 
been a great improvement. Several in- 
fluences have aided in bringing about 
this increase, but the fact that the pupils 
were not obliged to walk a great distance 
through rain and snow, is the best ex- 
planation that can be given. Besides 
this, a remarkable interest in the work 
has been taken by the pupils, the effects 
of which are commented on by the entire 
community. 

The conveying of the pupils to and 
from school seemed for a time to be the 
most complex problem connected with 
centralization. This has been solved in 
a manner satisfactory toall. The enroll- 
ment for the year was 160 pupils; of 
these 140 were transported to and from 
school in conveyances made especially 
for the purpose. The remaining 20 
mg lived within the walking limit. 

hese conveyances consisted of seven 
covered spring-wagons arranged to seat 
from 15 to 25 pupils, according to the 
number on the various routes. Five of 
these wagons were in charge of young 
men who were attending school. They 
secured stabling for their horses near the 
school. In this way much unnecessary 
driving was avoided. 

The total cost of conveying these 
140 pupils, for the entire school year was 
a little less than $1,800, an average 
cost of 9 cents per day for each pupil. 
There will be no difficulty in getting 
teams for next year, as many are anxious 
for a route, and there is the possibility of 
even lowering the cost of transportation. 

The children greatly enjoy their morn- 
ing and evening rides. In the mornings 
they alight from the wagons at the school 
building, with their clothing clean and 
dry, and their faces beaming with inter- 
est and pleasure. They all express them- 
selves as preferring such a method to a 
walk of from one to two miles through 
all the inclemencies of the winter. 

In connection with this central school 
the Board has also established a high 
school, maintaining a three-year course. 
This is an excellent idea, as many 
patrons are not in a position to send their 
children to higher institutions after they 
complete the course in the common 
schools. In this way-many of our 
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country boys and girls enjoy the 
privileges of a high school, while other- 
wise the common school would be the 
limit of their educational advantages. 

A literary society, holding semi- 
monthly meetings, has also been organ- 
ized, and has met with much approval on 
the part of the parents. Such an organ- 
ization is impossible in the district 
schools. It is certainly an essential to 
securing a good education. Its results 
are already showing in the work of the 
pupils. 

There can be no doubt that the central 
school is the coming school for the rural 
districts. No one will question the state- 
ment that the country youth should have 
the same educational advantages that his 
city cousin enjoys. The central school 
furnishes these advantages. School 
boards or others desiring any further in- 
formation concerning the organization or 
work of the school may obtain the same 
by addressing the secretary, W. H. 
Shellito, Espyville Station, Pa. 





ROTHSCHILD’S ALPHABET. 


T is reported that Baron Rothschild 
used to recommend the following 

rules to young men who wished to 
achieve business success: 

Attend strictly to details of business. 

Be prompt in all things. 

Consider well, then decide positively. 

Dare to do right, fear to do wrong. 

Endure trials patiently. 

Fight life’s battle bravely, manfully. 

Go not into the society of the vicious. 

Hold integrity sacred. 

Injure not another’s reputation or busi- 
ness, 

Join hands only with the virtuous. 

Keep your mind from evil thoughts. 

Lie not for any consideration. 

Make few acquaintances. 

Never try to appear what you are not. 

Observe good manners. 

Pay your debts promptly. 

Question not the veracity of a friend. 

Respect the counsel of your parents. 

Sacrifice money rather than principle. 

Touch not, taste not intoxicants. 

Use your leisure for improvement. 

Venture not on the threshold of wrong. 

Watch carefully over your passions. 

Extend to everyone a kindly salutation. 

Yield not to discouragement. 

Zealously labor for the right. 
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